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the 

AMERICA’S CUP 

TOP SPORTING EVENT 
OF I'SSS 

Champion Yachtsman Carleton 
Mitchell tells the inside 
story of the boats and the 
men who will defend sport’s 
most famous trophy 



Cool performance record: Revere 
luxury shirts give automatic wash & 
wear convenience — they’re jersey 
of 100% Acrilan®! Solid combo. Rich, soft 
touch you want in sports shirts plus highly practical 
wash & wear service. Acrilan does it. Acrilan, the 
acrylic fiber by Chemstrand, gives these hep Revere 
shirts their luxury look . . . their automatic wash & 
wear performance*. . . and fixes it so they go on 
looking their handsome best with little if any 
ironing. Get both. Live a |ot. Sport Shirts by 


ACRILANI 


'Machine - wash at warm-water setting, right through the 
full spin cyoie, dry in preheated dryer at iow (140-160OF) 
temperature setting, if you don't have an automatic dryer, 
stop machine before spin cycle and let shirts drip dry, 


FABRIC; 

JERSeV OF too* ACRILAN BV ALLEN- 

LEFT; S, M, L. XL-S6-9&. RIGHT: S, H, L. XL-S5.95 

SEE 19TH HOLE SECTION FOR STORE NEAREST TOU. 


rou can't afford not to 


THE CHEMSTRAND CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Ave,. N. Y. 1 ■ Plants: ACRILAN'ACRYLIC FIBER-Dccatur, Ala. • CHEMSl RAND'N‘\ LON -Pensacola, Fla. 
See "Jefferson Drum," new adventure series starring Jeff Richards, Friday nights, NBC-TV Network, sponsored by The Chemstrand Corporation. Check paper for time. 




uf Mexico. Wlien lie’s not out in llic sun and air, he’s down in 
a pressurij^ed helmet— and his luiir takes a lot of puni.shmcnl, 


He licks it with Vitalis. Vitalis keeps Dick’s 

luiir in condition when he’s liaek at the ofTice and 
needs to look his best, llis, hair never lias a ureasv 
look because Vitali.s "rooms, with greaseless V-7. 


New g reaseless way to keep your hair 
neat all day.. .and prevent dryness 


Whether your hair takes a beating ninety feet 
under water or under vour morning shower, 
you need Vitalis. You'll like it, too. Vitalis keeps 
hair in place with \'-7, the greascless grooming 
discovery. Along with V-7. Vitalis l)lends re- 
freshing alcohol and other ingredients to gi\e 
yon wonderful protection against dry hair and 
scalp. Use Vitalis every morning. 



Does your liUNluuid Greaseless Vrfalis 
use a greasy tniiic with V-7 leaves pil- 
that stains pillow- Inwcivse.s clean — like 
cases like this ? Ilii.s. 


New VITALIS Hair Tonic with V-7 
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AUTOMATIC WASH 'N' WEAR SLACKS 

Just machine-wash. ..machirte-dry... and wear 


12:01, OUT OF 
THE DRYER... 
12:05, OFF TO 
THE RACES 

You can wear these new extra-lightweight slacks 
right out of a modern automatic dryer! That’s 
why they’re called automatic ivash-and-wear. 
They come out idth a sharp crease, icithoiU 
wrinkles — and stay that way through many wear- 
ings — because they’re made with a high per- 
centage of "Dacron”* polyester fiber. An occa- 
sional touch-up with a cool iron is all tliey ever 
need. These slacks can also be drip-dried like 
regular wash and wear. Shown: an exceptionally 
cool, lightweight blend of 657o "Dacron” with 
357o rayon ... TAILORED by lissner 


D/\OFROrsl 


WONI) 


BETTeR THINGS FOR BETTER UVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRT 


A fieCR CONTENT 
'lATlONALUT AOUeSTlSED 

SV DU PONT 



LOOK FOR THiS GUIDE 
TO EXTRA BENEFITS 
This lag featured on slacks 
indicatesthalthefabriccon- 
lains PufficieiU"Dacron” to 
provide the 





About St2.95. -Available at fine stores all over the country. 
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Coten The 


rica'sCup ► 


Tliis 27-incli-high pitclier is 
IfioS’s most coveted prize. Iri 
the first of his reports of the 
America's Cup year, .Master 
Yachtsman Carlcton Mitchell 
analyzes the U.!^. contendcr.s. 

Photograph bg 7’ran»,^lm Ine. 





Next week 

\ SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED 


► Part 5 of Big Lrngue Se- 
crets reveals outfiehling and 
base runiiinii techniques as 
dcserihed by Hichic .A.shl>urn, 
the fleet-footed center fielder 
of the Philadelphia Phillies. 


^ In seven pages of pictures 
as striking ns tliey are newsy. 
Jerry Cooke captures tiie first 
glimpse of the glory that will 
be Rome when the Olympic 
Games move there in 1960. 



► Gerald Holland finds nut 
how to raise .All-.\mericn tack- 
les from CathrjTi I’yle. moth- 
er of two of the nation’s finest 
specimetts, Michigan State's 
Pege Pi’le and Yale’s Mike. 


g 


Acknowledgmenlf on page 1 1 
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LANVIN PARFUMS • PARIS 


promise her 
anything . . . 
but give her 



■0 




MEMO from the publisher 


T his week when you come to Pat 
ON THE Back in its customary 
place on the last page, the name that 
you read is likely to be more familiar 
than the face that you see. The whole 
country knows Musial, Stan. The 
reputation of Musial, Dick, on the 
other hand, has not yet spread far 
beyond St. Louis, where he goes to 
high school. But it’s a reputation that 
makes Dick deserve a commenda- 
tion as much as his father last year 
deserved the biggest pat that Sports 
Illustrated can give, Sportsman 
of the Year. 

There aren’t any specific rules for 
a pat on the back. It’s a kind of feel- 
ing, like my no-trump bid. In its early 
days we used to say it was “a salute 
to some who have earned the good 
opinion of the world of sport, if not 
yet its tallest headlines.” This is close 
to the general idea. But then there 
came weeks when it was right to 
salute Rocky Marciano, for his golf; 
Billy Martin, for coaching Little 
Leaguers: and Ty Cobb, for endow- 
ing a hospital. And somehow it 
turned out that tall headlines didn’t 
have much to do with it. 

Pat on the Back is a recognition 
of quality more than quantity, of 
character more than skill, or simply a 
bow to performance above and be- 
yond the call of duty. 

One man who has kept every Pat 
ON the Back since the beginning is 


Mr. David Greenhouse, the president 
of the Arlen Trophy Co. of Brooklyn, 
who watches almost instinctively 
whenever they pass out the compli- 
ments. Naturally he likes to sec a 
trophy in the act. A trophy, he says, 
is real. It’s something you can hold 
in your hand, put 
on the mantel or 
give to a favorite 
grandchild. 

So the Arlen 
Trophy Co. asked 
if it could donate 
an engraved stat- 
uette to each per- 
son honored in Pat 
ON THE Back. It 
certainly could 
and, starting with 
Dick Musial, it’s 
going to. Dick will 
receive his trophy david greenhouse 
in a premiere pres- 
entation on Bub Ingham’s Spor/8 
Show over station KSD-TV in St. 
Louis at 6:05 p.m., May 8. 

And from now on, whenever it’s 
possible, the people in Pat on the 
B.^CK, individuals or teams, one or 
many, will receive their trophies in 
fitting ceremony. But if there’s no 
ceremonial way, by parcel post or 
dog sled. 

Unlike Oscar or Emmy, this one 
has no name yet. Seems likely though 
to end up as a Patrick. 
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TBATBD. 9 Rockefeller I’lasa, New York 20. N.Y, and all subscription correspondence to Sports Illus- 
trated, 540 N. Michigan Ave,. Chitsago 11, HI. Changes of address require three weeks’ notice. Please 
name magazine and furnish address imprint from a recent issue, or state, exactly how magazine is addressed. 
Change cannot be made without old as well as new address, including postal zone numtmr. Time Inc. also 
publishes TIME, LIFE, FORTUNE, ABUHlTFk-rtlRAl. FORllM and Hou.SE A HOME. Chairman, Maurice T. 
Moore: President, Roy E. Larsen; Executive Vice Pre.sident for Publishing, Howard Black; Executive 
Vice President and Treasurer, Charles L. Stillman; Vice President and Secretary, B. W. Brumbaugh; Vice 
Presidents, Edgar R. Baker, Bernard Barnes. Clay Buekhout, Arnold W. Carlson, Allen Grover, Andrew 
Heiskell, C. D. Jackson. J. Edward King, James A. Linen. Ralph D. Paine Jr., F. 1. Prentice, Weston C. 
Pullen Jr.; Comptroller and Assistant Secretary, John F. Harvey. 
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Fade-in 

by opening new variable shutter 



Normal shot 

with Kern-Paillard standard lens 







Normal speeds 

with 16 fps setting 



Slow motion 

•with choice of 32, i8, and 6i fps 




INTRODUCING BOLEX 

SCENE CONTROL 

Now! One camera makes all these 
professional movie shots easy! 



Speed-up 

with choice of 8 or 12 fps settings 



Animation 

with single frame settings 




with continuous run lock 


Background fade-outs 

with open lens, 

partly closed variable shutter 
The easiest 8mm movies ever— and every professional trick shot, too! Bolex Scene Control 
gives you simple features that make Hollywood effects such as fades, slow motion and 
close-ups so easy that beginners can take them their first try. Beautifully made by Swiss 
craftsmen, the Bolex is the finest precision camera money can buy, yet one of the easiest 
to use. Bolex 8mm Scene Control Cameras start at $134.50. The camera shown is the B-8 
VS with Yvar Vi" F: 1.9 and 1 Vi " F:2.8 lenses, at $217.00 complete. Other Bolex 8mm 
cameras as low as $89.95. Write today for literature and the name of the Bolex dealer 
nearest you, and for information on how you can get the Bolex Reporter Magazine. 



by PAl LLAR D — fine Swiss mechanisms sine® 1S14. 
including HERMES office and portable typewriters 
PAILLARD Incorporated, 100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
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SCOREBOARD 

A worldwide roiindwp 0 / the sports information of the iveek 


RECORD BREAKERS EDDIE SOUTHERN, 
TI. of Texas powerboy regarded by some as 
niilion's finest runner (see page in), buzzed 
around two turns in rabbit-quick tempo, 
sprinted 440 in 46.1 to break 12-year-old 
college record (46.2 by Illinois’ Herb MeKen- 
leyi in triangular meet with Rice and Te.xas 
A&M ill. Austin (May 1). Com|)lained Ed- 
die; “This is the worst I've felt in a long 
time. I didn't get this tired when I ran hard 
for four straight days.’’ 

GARY HEINRICH, Hayward H.S. teen-ager 
who is busy rewriting intcrscholastic record 
book these days, churned water foamy white 
in 20-yard poo! at Hayward, Calif,, freestyl- 
ing 200 yards in 1:54.5 and 410 yards in 
4:30.2 (April 201. 


BASEBALL NEW YORK YANKEES, getting 
airtight pitching from Bobby Shantz and 
Bob Turley, home run blasts from Moo.se 
Skowron, held grip on American League 
lead but found VVa.sbinglon Senalor.s, who 
took three out of four from Cleveland. Chi- 
cago. Kansas City, breaching hard on their 
necks as Indians and Baltimore moved up 
to challenge Athletics for third. 

CHICAGO. MILWAUKEE and SAN FRANCISCO 
dipped in and out of first place in National 
League like elevator in rush hour, were be- 
ing pushed by Pittsburgh Pirates, who 
found Los Angele.s’ left-field screen easy 
pickings, won four out of five from Dodgers, 
and by Cincinnati Redlegs, who swept three 
from St. Louis, split pair with Cuba. At 
week’.send, Cubs were in lead, with Pirates, 
Braves, Giants half-game behind and Red- 
legs only one game out. 


TENNIS PANCiio GONZALES, leading Aussie 
Lew Hoad 37-32 in world tour, lugged his 
big serve into Cleveland for national pro 
championships, turned it loose to sweep 
past weary Hoad 3-6. 4-6. 14-12, 6-1. 6-4 
in final for his sixth straight title. 


accent on the deed . . . 


BASKETBALL — u.S. basketballer.s moved 
into Russian hinterland, gave Reds sample 
of how game should be played. Before 25,- 
000 cheering Georgians (see belou'\, who 
jammed Tifli.s’ outdoor Dynamo Stadium 
(once named for dUcredited Soviet secret 
police chief, Lavrenti Beriai and jiggled 
happily to barrage of American rock 'n' 
roll tunes (favorite: Too Pooped To Pop), 
AAU men trounced Azerbaijan champions 
9.5-46 after female counterparts out.soored 
Georgian All-Stars 42-37 tor first victory on 
Soviet soil. Next day. 25,000 braved drench- 
ing downpour, watched I'.S. men outskid 
Georgian All-Stars 59-41. women beat Esto- 
nia 43-31. Teams moved on to Leningrad’s 
Winter Stadium, where Americans were 
pressed before defeating Leningrad All-Stars 
76-72 for fifth straight; girls downed Rus- 
sian Federation 54-44, Leningrad 68-42 to 
conclude tour with four straight. 

ALEX HANNUM, wlio Survived midsea- 
son dispute with dedicated Owner Ben Ker- 
ner to lead St. Louis Hawk.s to NBA title, 
last week took long, hard look at his has- 
ketball future, decided, “It is unprofitable 
to go back under the contract we have." 
confirmed his ri'signation after 16 months 
of sometimes turbulent big league coaching. 


HORSE RACING TIM TAM, Stepping 
neatly and boldly through Churchill Downs 
mud under gentle but firm urging of Ismael 
Valenzuela, swirled out of pack at head of 
stretch to bear down on front-running Lin- 
coln Road while Jewel’s Reward was un- 
able to get to third-place Noureddin and 
Silky Sullivan trailed b.adly in I2th place — 
pounded home first by half-length in $116.- 
400 Kentucky Derby (see page 16 1 . 

QUEEN Elizabeth’s pall mall, off at 
20 to 1, swept into lead in last 50 yards, 
pranced uphill on Newmarket’s Rowley 
mile .straightaway to win 2,000 Guineas 
Slake, first of British season’s major tests 
for 3-year-olds, add $38,967 to royal till. 


TRACK & FIELD — rAI.IFORNIA’s DON BOW- 
DEN. only U.S. miler to break tour min- 
utes. warmed up for major meets ahead, ran 
distance in 1 :03.5. but suffered his first dual- 
meet defeat in two years when he was up- 
set by Stanford's Ernie Cunliffe in 1:50.2 
half-mile at Palo Alto. 

use parlayed winning effort.s by Rink 
Babka in discus (184 feet 1 inches', Davey 
Davis in sholput (58 feet 1)^ inches), Char- 
ley Duma.s in high jump (6 feet 8-*< inche.s), 
Max Truex in 2-mile (9:01.1) into 78-53 
triumph over UCLA at Los Angeles, packed 
away 79th straight dual-meet victory. 


BOXING -ARCHIE MdOHE, fat, flabby and 
41 going on 45, called in at last minute for 
$10,000 TV shot, stopped only long enough 
to preen his goatee and flex his bulging 
muscles, huffed and puffed his way to 10- 
roiinil .split decision over willing Willi Be.s- 
manolT in Derby Eve nonlitle fight at 
Louisville. From 196’/^-pound Archie came 
his latest blueprint for future: “I'm taking 
off weight so I can fight either h'loyd Pat- 
terson for the heavyweight championship 
or Ray Robinson for my title. Ray has loLs 
of walking-around money now. When ho 
gets down to that la.st $300,000. maybe 
he’ll listen. We'll fight for the old man’s 
cham[)ionshiti of the world." 

WILLIE PEP, another wily old (3.5) firo, 
called on his past for every trick in trade, 
bewilfiererl young Lightweight Jimmy Kel- 
ly (Jame.s K. Kalogaropoulosi with cun- 
ning assortment of jabs, uppercuts, hooks 
ami right crosses while stepping carefully 
out of range, walked off with decision in 10 - 
rounder at Boston. Victory earned WillLo 
No. 7 spot in NBA featherweight rankings 
but tailed to impress New York State Box- 
ing Commission, which refused to grant 
him license. 


GOLF - TOMMY BOLT, once-tem pestuous 
Oklahoman, shot cautious 74 on final round, 
barely held off onrushing Ken Venturi, who 
finished with 69. by single stroke 282-283 
to pocket $5,000 in Colonial Invitation at 
Fort Worth. Bragged Bolt: ‘T didn’t 
even get mad the whole tournament.’' 

covtinued 





HAPPY WANDERER Nat Lofthouse {right) shouts for joy after bool- 
ing ball past sprawling Manchester United Goalie Gregg as Bolton 
Wanderers won 2-0 in English Cup Final before 100,000 at Wembley. 



CONQUERING HEROES, U.S. basketball variety, present imposing 
picture as they line up with Russian opponents {left) in Tiflis’ Dyna- 
mo Stadium, where 25,000 watched Americans beat Azerbaijan 95-46. 
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SCOREBOARD continued 


MOTOR SPORTS JOA.'.’ MANI T.I, rAN’OlO, 
world’s Cop sfinrCs oar rtrivor, tooling along 
lit 11') miili in Dayton Steel Foundry Spe- 
cial while taking driver’s test at Indianap- 
olis. came near-croppcr when Ray Craw- 
ford's car. booming around turn at 135 
mpli. went into spin, narrowly missed hit- 
ting him, Cracked Crawford; “I was just 
showing Fangio what not to do here." 

WALT han’SGBX. Westfield, N.J. Jaguar 
dealer, got early jump on field, roared 
around 3.2-mile circuit at 77.(3 mph average 
in Briggs Cunningham's new Lister Jag, 
stayed ahead of Ed Crawford, in another 
Ciinningliam Jag, and Lance Revontlow, in 
Corvette-pewered Scarab, to win one-hour 
feature of SCCA National Point Meeting 
before 18,000 at Virginia International 
Raceway in Danville. Earlier, Crawford 
beat Ilan.sgen in .30-mimite jaunt. 


BOATING— YAI. 1C, sweeping powerfiiKy and 
formfully with four Oly'mpians aboard, 
pulled together in perfect cadence to shake 
off Penn and Columbia, left opponents wal- 
lowing on New York’s murky, rain-Oattened 
Harlem River (sec hcloiri to win Blackwell 
Cup by 2‘.;j lengths in 0:30.5 for two miles. 

HAnvAHP’s inexperienced combination of 
five aophomore.s, two juniors, one senior 
found strength to fight off two thrii.sta by 
disappoiniing Princeton, chugged along at 
even beat to sot course record of 8:40.6 for 
1 \|-mile Compton Cup on Princeton’s be- 
calmed Carnegie Lake. But all was not black 
for wounried Tigers, who found reason to re- 
joice when 150-pounder-s slrokeil hark from 
si reak-breaking loss to Cornell week earlier, 
overpowered Penn by four lengths to cap- 
ture sixth straight Wood-IIammond Cup. 

LONG ISLAND SOUND'S HUS MOSUACHBR. 
WARNER WIt.I.rOX, DON MCKENZIE and -SAM 
BARTON left host skipfiers in their wake dur- 
ing annual Bermuda Rare Week, exjjortly 
maneuvered International One-Design hulls 
to victory in seven-race .•kinorita Cup. Will- 
cox completed .American sweep, outsailing 
Bert Oarreil for King Edward \ ir Cup. 


MILEPOST -HONORED — The late HER- 
MAN HICKMAN, one of r. of Tennes.see’s 
most rlisi inguished alumni: by his alma 
mater, which announced eslablishment of 
Herman Ilickmiui .Vlcmorial Scholarship, 
at Knoxville. 


FOR THE RECORD 

BOATING HYnACl'SK. over (Uirnelt. .VfiCtf. by S 
fcfl, in !>:I0 Jvt 1*4-"’-, Coes Ttophii, .-tnnnpoiin. 
HARVARD UdHTWEIOHTS. oeh Duttmomh. 
MIT. by h len'/lh. in OrJl. liiuliu Bawl, Hanoivr. 
,V.//. 

• Hull. While Wuler Slalom riieeK, JumaUa, VI. i 
lUlB IIARRICAN, WaHiinylon. U.C., nien'y 

CHARLES SAUER and DONALD WESCOTT, 
NorlhMd. I’L, r/niihlM. 

•t.Vn MRS. ROBERT MeSAiR, .<?niir(/i- 


■re, /’-I 


ii/hlea. 


ELIOT Di'BVlS. Lincoln. Max 




BOWLING tl'irkpin clmmpion.xhipx, New 

Hufcn' 

TRA.NCIS TOOLIN. I'nli Hirer, Mas»., laeii's 
limile.^ 

JOE SERAPILIA. Torrimjlon, Co««., m£ti'» all- 

.MOYE/is' .MOTORS. Bul'imnre, lille, 

I.P.IS. 

M \RY SUMMONS, Manrhexirr. Conn., wume/i’e 
LEE .MEYERS. Bu/limvre. u»-rrr)U^, 


yCLFORD RADIO, WuKhinatun, D.C., 


BOXING -/■ .47’ Me.MURTHY. .l-roun,! KO i 
Vern Excoe. hearyweiohlx, Balle, Monl. 
JOHNNY SU.M.MERLIN, S-roand TKO r 
{'nrnelin* lirnini, bentyweigMs, Dciroil. 
JESSE ROWDRV. lO-round deeUion nrer ('• 
ence Hinnani. lifflil hcuryweinhle. Chieii'/o. 


DOG SHOWS - CH. LAGUNA LUCKY LAD 
'.whippen, owned hi/ Mardonnere Kenneix, 

»how, Trenliin 'N.J.i Kennel Chih. 

CH. WYRTEX WYNS GILLIAN (wire-haired 
foxlerrieri. nwned hy .U-uire 11’. Lanier, bexl- 
in-ehow. RneknContily KcnnelCluh, Davlef’lown.Pa. 

HANDBALL- OBERT, NY.AC, acer IVrii 

Rulwrl.i. .1,1C jr. tHU, l.niiUtille. 


HORSE RACING FVRYV.AN: #50,000 C.alden 
Gale Derby, l I'm m., by J lenolks, in l.'ii'i, 
Golden Gale Tieldx. Alex Maesc up. 

Vir.yinia Gold Cap. < ■//-. by 
nose, in o:ll, Warrenlon, V’<i. Kenneth FieU! op. 


MOTOR SPORTS I'ETBR COLLINS, liriiuin, 

mii-m. Silmrtlone lEnglandi Inll. Trophy race, in 
l:i'i:li.i!, wilh inph, in Ferrari. 

SHOOTING DICK .S/M UGHNESSY. Ueilham, 
,1/n...... ail-raund lille. wil/i iST n/ .Mill, Canitdion 

open nkeel nhooling rhampionnkipn. .Movirenl. 
DON BI.OW, Calaary, over-oil lille, in ehoololl. 
Golden U'«*/ Grand .4 meriean Irapehool, Reno. 
LOUIS CUrtDO.V, Texarkana, .trfc., hiyb oter-all, 
wilh AXi X too, I‘an-Amerlean hill, .'ikeel Shiml, 
Daltav. 


SOCCER OFFENIt.XCIl KICKERS. urer (.’trmun- 
.hueriean Leayne .\ll-Slatn. i A, ,Ve« York. 

WALKING — MarDONALI), 1‘orl H'lwO- 
inf//oii.^N'.y , Ynd, AAU I o.iion-oieler lille. in 




STROKING strongly, the Yale crew (righti, 
framed by Washington Bridge, sweeps down 
Harlem river to victory over Penn, Columbia. 


MUGGING Pakistan cricketers, here on trip 
sponsored by People-To-People Sports Com- 
mittee, tost pitch on wet day in Philadelphia. 


faces in the crowd . . . 



ERNESTINE RUSSEi.L. 
Michigan State sopho- 
more from Wind.snr. 
Ont., as pretty a mis.s 
ns ever turned a hand- 
stand, held firm bal- 
ance when Defend- 
er Muriel Davis fell, 
won AAU gymnastics 
title at IndianHfHiiis. 


KKANK M AHOVI.ICH. 
sharpshooting young 
(20) Toronto forward 
who piled up big lead 
in midseason voting, 
edged Chicago’s Bobby 
Hull by four |)oinl.s to 
win Caider Memorial 
Trophv and 81,000 as 
NHL'.s Rookie of Year. 




UAFKK JOHNSON, liusky 
UCI..A Olympic star 
whose running haslieen 
curtailed by injuries 
hut is becoming one of 
nation's best all-round 
weightmen. last week 
reeeived another honor 
— election as president 
of student body. 


A.MY IIILAND. 37. Cali- 
fornia housewife, bat- 
tled seasickness, eight- 
foot waves to swim 26 
miles from Catalina to 
Long Beach in ’21:25. 
claimed two records. 
Said Amy: "Every 
woman has to have a 
challenge lobe ha|ipy." 




DOUGLAS SEWKLI, rail- 
way working stiff an t 
one of few artisan golf- 
ers ever to play on Brit- 
ish Walker Cup team, 
gave aristocrats anoth- 
er shock, healing Da- 
vid Proctor 8 anil 7 for 
English amateur ville 
at ’Tadworth. 


BOB WELBORN, 30, 
Greensboro. N'.C. ga- 
rage operator who ail- 
mits. "I got scared and 
quit,” in try at 

siock-car racing, set 
three marks in five 
straight win.s, is on way 
to third NASCAR con- 
vertible title. 



o 


JACK DANIELS, durable 
Army lieutenant from 
Missoula, Mont, and 
old band at modern 
pentathlon grind led 
scorers with 4.669 
points in a-day event, 
helped U.S. “A" I.eam 
win four-nation comfie- 
tition at San Antonio. 
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AND THAT’S HOW 


BUILDS THEM! 


This is the Reo Power- 
Trim. 21-inch width. In 
most areas, approximately 
$169.95. Reo makes a 
complete line of rotary 
and reel type mowers 
from about $69.95. 


NEXT 
TO LAST 


This IS the backbone. A 
heavy gauge steel housing. 
Stronger probably, than 
it'll ever need to be. The 
tempered steel blade Is 
enclosed to create a power- 
ful suction. The triple-duty 
door, (ours only), lets you 
cut all kinds Of grass, 
even high weeds, without 
clogging. Mulch leaves 
without attachments. 


A belt or friction drive [ust 
wasn't good enough for 
us. We made a steel chain 
drive. It won't Slip or 
stretch, and it's life-time 
lubricated. The gearshift 
is on the handle, near your 
hand. Two speeds for- 
ward. Low, for careful 
steering around flowers 
and shrubs— high, for the 
wide open spaces. 


Others have it now. but 
our height adjustment is 
best ... and strongest. 
The notches make it so 
simple you could change 
height in the dark. Look 
at that heavy-duty traction 
tire. A Reo is easier to 
turn because it’s front- 
wheel drive. Mowers with 
rear wheel drive can tear 


This is the heart of a Reo. 
Powerful, but light. It's 
our engine, backed by our 
service. There's only one 
control for start, idle, run, 
stop and shift. Quieter 
than most engines. And 
get this — only Reo'S new 
cutting blade offers you 
full warranty protection 
against bent crankshafts, 
even if you hit a rock. 


Solved! The gas tank vi- 
bration problem. We made 
the handle into a gas tank. 
It's easier to fill, up high 
like that. And it’ll never 
get the rattles, will never 
spurt out the top. Holds 
more gas. too. Looks stur- 
dy, doesn’t it? It is. A 
product of the Motor 
Wheel Corporation, Lans- 
ing 3, Michigan, 
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-rEACMER’S 


HIGHLAND CREAM 
Scotch Whisky 

SS PROOF . Blended Scotch Whisky 
Schieffelin &. Co.. New VorK 


X-RAY 


Before the heat of siDtiiner strikes, 
the veterans are having their fling 



SPRIGHTLY OLDTiMERS are 39-year-()ld Hank Sauer of the Giutils (fr/M and the In- 
dians' 40-year-()ld first baseman Mickey Vernon, who i>o1h started their careers in organ- 
ized baseball 22 seasons ago. Vernon leads the American League with a gaudy .417 aver- 
age, while Sauer ranks high among the National League leaders in home runs and RBIs. 


TEAM PERFORMANCES 


TEAM LEADERS 


This week (4/27-5/3) 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Cincinnati 3-0 
Pittsburgh 4-1 
Chicago 4-2 

Philadelphia 4-2 
San Piancisco 2-4 
Milwaukee 2-4 
Los Angeles 2-4 
St. Louis 0-4 


Hnmeis 
Season Week 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Boslun 3-i 

New York 2-1 

Washington 2-2 

Detroit 2-2 

Baltimore 2-2 

Cleveland 2-3 

Kansas City 1-2 

Chicago 12 


Batting Homers 

Week Season Season 


Pitching 

Season 


Temple .545 Temple .422 

Thomas .524 Clemente .362 

Walls .476 Banks .339 

Hamner .455 Ashburrt .309 

Spencer .364 Mays .397 

Logan .273 Crandall .308 

Gilham .353 Gray .342 

Musial .467 Musial .509 


2 with 2 
Thomas 6 
Walls 9 
Repulski 2 
Sauer 7 
Mathews 7 

Musial 4 


Purkey 3-0 
Friend 4-0 
Elston 3-0 
Semproch 2-1 

2 with 2-1 

Spahn 3-0 
Podres 4-0 
L McDaniel 2-1 


Runnels .438 
Skowron .636 
Courtney .462 
Zernial .538 
Ttiandos .308 
Vernon .389 
.545 


Cerv 

Lollar 


Runnels ,383 
Skowron .382 
Courtney .342 
Martin .378 
Robinson .362 
Vernon .417 
Cerv .404 

Lollar .390 


Sisler 3-1 

Turley 3-0 

3 with 2-0 

Hoelt 2-0 

Harshman 3-0 
Grant 3-0 

Garvet 3-0 

Wilson 2-1 


HEROES AND GOATS 


Balling (NL) 
Balling (Al) 

hitters (NL) 


Pitching (AL) 
ERA(NL) 

ERA (AL) 
Comolele 
games (NL) 


THE SEASON (to 
BEST 

Musial. StL .509 
Vernon, Clev .417 
Walls Chi 9 
(I per 7 AB) 

Cerv. KC 8 
(1 per 6'/i AB) 
Friend, Pilt4-0 
■ i, LA 4.0 


4 wrth 3-0 
Gross, Pill 0 00 
Larsen, NY 0.00 
Sanlord, Phil 3 
Spahn, Mil 3 
(in 4 slatls) 
Turley, NY 3 
(in 3 slarts) 


(NL) Chicago 29 
(AL) Cleveland 17 
Kansas City 17 
IS (ML) San Francisco 92 
I earn runs (AL) Kansas City 88 
Team hits (NL) San Francisco 169 
Team hits (AL) Detroit 156 




May 3) 

WORST 

McMillan. Cm. .105 
Phillips, Chi .128 
Schoendienst, Mil 0 
T. Taylor, Chi 0 
(64 AB) 

Runnels. Bos 0 
(60 AB) 

Dryadale, LA 0-4 

3 with 0-3 
Dtysdale. LA 8.10 
Kellner. KC 9.82 
SwIlhO 
(<n 4 starts) 

Donovan, Chi 0 
Wynn, Chi 0 
(in 4 Starrs) 
Philadelphia 7 
Washinglon 7 

Philadelphia 53 
Baltimore 38 
Philadelphia 126 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Walls. Chi (.338) 
Cepeda,SF(.303) 
Banks, Chi (.339) 

Mays. SF{.397) 
Spencer, SF(.36S) 
Thomas, PiH (.349) 
Mathews. Mil (.286) 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Cerv. KC (.404) 

Minoso, Ciev (.303) 
Vernon, Clev {.41L 
Cairasquel, Cleve (.294) 
F Bolling, Del (292) 


RUNS PRODUCED 

Runs Teammate 
Scored Balled in 


Gray, LA .342 
Ceoeda. SF 4 
Gray, LA 4 
Ceoeda. SF 15 
Semproch, Phil 2-1 


I'J. I95X 
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FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 


TROUT: MAINE: Ice is out on Mooschead 
and other key waters such as Rangeley, Fish 
River. Chain O’Lakes and Grand Lakes. WT 
low with FF. but early anglers have target in 
Guide Jim Heath’s 17'poi.ind 8-ounce brown 
trout taken at Sebago while trolling u Moo.'se- 
look Wobbler in 8 feet of water; OF/G. 
WASHINGTON: FC/OC but state game ofli- 
riiils aghast at epidemic of civilian depreda- 
tions against trout. In pa.st two weeks officers 
manning roadblock in Okanogan-Metiiow 
district in central Washington apprehenrb'd 
ll.'j violators. In one car were MO trout over 
legal limit, In another wa.s .lO-gallon barrel 
packed with rainbows. .Ml in all. over 1.000 
pounds of illegal trout confiscated, Mean- 
while in western state hoggish anglers have 
spoiled fishing by chumming with such varied 
fare a.s canned corn, pea.s. salmon eggs, pan- 
cake flour mixed with ground liver, anil 
crumbled eggshells. Fish full, creels empty. 

OREGON: FG in Deschutes River above 
mouth of Crooked River. Water <’ with rain- 
bows and browns to 20 inches taking flies and 
bail . Metolius River also good for rainbows to 
4 pounds on Caddis flies, Blue Duns and Wick- 
. ham’s Fancies. Other waters H and ft but 
clearing rai)idly and f)G. 

SHAD: .MAKYLA.ND: Run peaking, with white 
and hickory shad boiling in Choptank and Sus- 
ipiehanna rivers. Mouth of Ootoraro Creek 
and west bunk of Susquehanna below Deer 
Creek particularly active for angler.s using 
red. yellow or white Dil-Lures; DVC;. 



GIANT SAWFISH weighing 1,000 pounds 
fought two hours in Kverglad<*s before 
Angler Albert Gnat of Miami won out. 
Trophy may be new rod and reel record. 


BONEFISH: RAHAMAR: FG out of Light- 
house Club and Bang Bang Club on Andro.s 
Island, where recently General Carl (Tooeyi 
Spaatz, former Chief of .\ir Force Staff, and 
General Frank O’D. Hunter, once Command- 
ing General of the II.S. l.st .^ir P’orce. defeut- 
ed 10 bonefish in one day; Oft. 

FhORiDA! Fft 'OVG as all Keys guides re- 
port armies of bonefish marching across flats. 
Last week Islarnorada Guide Everett Carey 
poled Mr. and Mrs. Carlton Smith of Palm 
Beach. Florida for five days during which 
they took 17 bonefish from 8 to 11 pounds on 
8-pound spinning tackle. 

BLUEFIN TUNA: HAHAMAS: Bellwethers 
of annual massive tuna migration past Bimini 
and Cat Cay now in evidence, with 437-poun<i 
fish already docked; <)G from now until mid- 
June. 

SAILFISH: FLORIDA: .•^fter eight days of 
fishing off .Miami. Samuel Heilner III. son of 
famed spurting author Van Campen Heilner, 
sadly admitted that he had lost a bet and 
handed his father $100. Young Heilner wa- 
gered that he could land a fiO-pound sailflsh 
on 4-pound test line. During eight days Heil- 
ner estimated he lost over 1.000 yards of line. 
Sometimes it broke as it left outrigger. Often 
it parted in choppy seas. Heilner did man- 
age to boat 10-pound dolphin and lost 15- 
pound bonito at boat, never did hook a .sail- 
fish. On basis of experience, however. Heilner 
willing to concede GO-pound sailfish cannot 
be landed on -1-pound test line. Any bets? 

CHANNEL BASS: NORTH CAROLINA: One 
month late due to extreme winter, channel 
buss now showing in .surf at Hatteras Island, 
Kitty Hawk. Nags Head and Oeraeoke Is- 
land. Fish running from 3.5 to -50 pounds and 
anglers taking legal limit of two without ditfi- 


eulty. especially in Oregon Inlet where fish are 
hitting trolled Pflueger No. 7 spoons; OG. 

STEELHEAD: IDAHO; F(; at Flying B 
Ranch on Middle Pork of Salmon at ranch’s 
front door and below pack bridge where fresh 
roe is challenging fish to 18 pounds. Last week 
Carl Riley of Boise waded chest-rieop in icy 
water to battle 17-pounil female on 6-pound 
U'st spinning tackle, finally tailed fish, found 
all loose tackle in pockets plus wallet had 
floated off during engagement. Said Riley; 
‘‘Let's keep fishing. Those fish will be stuffed 
with greenbacks.” 



ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

i Weller Doron; 7 fo. Pho’oi londoi'. The New 
Vort Times: 8 — The New York Times, Art Itickerby. Bill 
Collegtier Hinl leurnol, Tvroljky, U.P.. P. A. Roulor, 
NASCAR, U.S. Army Pholo, 10 Sotn G. Zimmermon. 
11— A, P. 1 8— Bert Morgoh: 19 — A.P. 20, 21— Jim 
Rich-AlDony Democ'el Herald, Uo'vin M. G'eene 
Ctevelond Plo>n Dealer, Phil Burchman, Koy Harris, 
I N.P : 31-33— drowifigs by Ajoy: 34 -Phil Bolh. 37 
A.P. 38-41 -John G, Zimmerr-ar: 42 -I, N.P. 48 
HyPeskln,AlbcrlMoldvay-DenvorPosl;49— DesMomrs 
Segisler ond Tribune: 56 — I.N.P.; 59 - .Farrell Grehor>. 
61 Joy B. Leviloti-Blocl: S’or: 62-.Fons lor<nelli-Pi<c. 
cosNmc by Allceh; 63, 65 Vlrglhio KroU. 64 — Rcber' 
Molov.67,68— Frorikl.errser:71- Richard Meek, 72 
Corlelon M.lchell, 73 -Morris gosenfeld, U.P., Burr 
Glinn-UFE, Fablon Bachrach I2i, Morris Roser:leld 12); 
74 — Fobian Bachrach t3l, Morris Roserleld 76- 
George Woodrufi, 79— lucky O’Neil; 80 Floyd 
Bowser-5r. Louis Post-Dispaich 



Made strong... 
to string tight... 
play fast! 

Spalding's ne>v Gonzales* Autograph 
will take a tighter stringing than any 
other tennis racket made. No wonder 
it can add so much speed to your game. 

Here's why: It's laminated of sea- 
soned selected hard woods. Then it's 
made extra-strong with tough rawhide 
reinforcements al the shoulders — sieam^ 
bent beech and fibre inside. 

The Spalding Gonzales Autograph 
is ihe .selfsame racket used by Pancho 
Gon/aies to burn in his 1 12mph. serves, 
so you know it's got to be good. 

And like all Spalding products, ii's 
Sfifciniiireecl — unconditionally! S24.50 
strung with Pro-Fected nylon. 

•Member, SpaliliiigTcnnis Advisory Stuff 

IP>Ald}isiC! 

sets the pace in sports 
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Thorough-going thoroughbred 



Hartmann’s classic character takes 
on an air of casual ease in Men’s 

Flytemates— super li^tweight zip<up 
favorites for a sportsman’s holiday !_ 
Brown canvas, trimmed in matching 
cowhide. 2S" 2>Suiter, $49.50; 

18" Station Wagon Bag, $45.00. 

Plus taxes 


W ’ celebrating 80 years of 
luggage eraftsmanahip 


HARTMANN LUGGAGE COMPANY. RACINE, WISCONSIN 



FIT FOR A KING — DELICIOUS SUNDAE 

le 


Creme cle Mentlie 


OVER ICE CREAM 


A delicious, different dessert that inspires cheers of appreciation 
. . . and it’s simple to fix, too. Arrow Creme de Menthe is also 
delightful straight, in a frappe, over the rocks and as a highball 

ARROW LIQUEURS CORP.. DETROIT 7. MICM 60 PROOF 


COMING EVENTS 

May 5 to May IS 


★ Color Televiaion 
® Television 
■ Network radio 

XU Umet E.D.T. except where otherwise Hofed 


Friday, May 9 

Hawaii Spew! Wrek. DillinKham Air Base, 
Oahu. Hawaii uhrough May 11). 

BASEBALL 

■ Chicaifo White Sox vi. Cleveland Indians. 
Chioaeo, 2:ao p.m. (Mutual). 

BOXING 

■» CarlosOrtix va. Joey Lopes, lightweighU, lOrdl.. 

■ Hollywood, 10 p.m. (NB('). 

GOLF 

Atlantic Coast Conforenee Tournament, Win- 
ston-.Salem, N.C. ralso Mny 101. 

New Rnglatid IiuereoIloBiate and Yankee Con- 
ference, Burlinptnn, Vt. (through May 11). 
Lawton Women’s Open, $5,000, Lawton, Okta. 
(through May 11). 

GYMNASTICS 

National AAU Championships, San Fernando, 
Calif, (also May 10). 

TRACK & FIELD 

Atlantic Coast Conference Meet, Durham, N.C. 
(also May 10). 

Saturday, May 10 

AUTO RACING 

NASCAR "Rchel 300" Convertible Champion- 
ships. Darlington, S-C. 

BASEBALL 

® Chicago White Sox vs. Cleveland Indiana, Chi- 
cago. 2:1.5 p.m. (CBS). 

® Detroit Tigers vs. Kansas City Athletics. De- 
troit, 2:30 p.m. (NBC) 

BOATING 

Apple Cup. unlimited hydros, Lake Chelan, 
Wash, (also May 11), 

Middle Atlanlic Sailing Championship Regatta, 
Annapolis, Md, (also .May 11). 

Eastern Intorcolk'giatG Championships, New 
Haven, Coim. (through May 12), 

HORSE RACING 

■ Grey Lag Handicap, $50,000, 3-yr.-o!ds & up, 
1 t/ft m., Jamaica, N.Y.. 4:50 p.m. (NBC). 
Golden Gate HandicBp, $.50,000, 3-yr.-olds & up, 
I 1/3 m., Golden Gale, Calif. 

S Dixie Handirap, $2.5,000. 3-yr.-olds 4c up. 1 m. 
3 f., Pimlico. Md„ 6 p.m. (CBS). 

Delaware Valley .Stakes, $25,000, 3-yr.-olds, C 
Garden State Park, N.J. 

Debonair Stakes. $25,000, S-yr.-olds (colts and 
geldings), 6 L, Hollywood Park, Calif. 
(Trotters) 

■ Monitor SpL-cial, Roosevelt Raceway, L.L, N.Y., 
10:20 p.m. (NBC). 

RadLr Hun°Cluh, Malvern, Pa. 

Iroquois Hunt Club, Nashville. 

Navy vs. Johns Hopkins, Annapolis, Md. 


West Coast Relays, Fresno, Calif. 

Sunday, May 11 

AUTO RACING 

NASCAR Grand National Division 50-milo 
race, $4,200, Greensboro, N.C. 

Targa Florio International Sports Cur Cham- 
pionship, Sicily. 

■ Detroit Tigers vs. Kansas City Athletics, De- 
troit, 2:20 p.m. (Mutual). 


Monday, May 12 

■ Chicago CulM vs. St. Louis Cardinals. Chicago, 
2:20 p.m, (Mutual). 

BOXING 

® Eddie Lynch vs. Peter Schmidt, welterweights, 
10 rds., St. Nick’s, New York. 10 p.m. (Du- 
Mont). 

HORSE RACING 

The Withers, $25,000, 3-yr.-old8, I m., Belmont 
Park, N.Y. 

Pro tour: Hoad vs. Gonzales, Midland, Mich. 

conftnued 
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LOOK FOR THE PENGUIH . . . 
your assurance of cool action-free comfort 

*Reg. U.S. Pnt. Off. 2554380. Munsingweor, Inc., Minneapolii 5, Minn. 


j^/J^unsingwear’s 

Afen-o ^Acfy'o/ } 

SPORTS 
ADVISORY 
BOARD 

wear the Comfort tine 

ond Munsingwear 
for boys-of-action, too! 


in Canada: STANFIELD’S, LTD. 
in Awtrolio: BOND'S, LTD, 


Q: Q 


CAPTAIN OF THE RYDER CUP TEAM 


‘‘You’ll really go 
for the exclusive tree-swing 
underarm feature"* 

America’s top golf pros, members of the U.S. Ryder Cup Golf 
Team, captained by Jackie Burke Jr., selected the Munsingwear 
Grand Slam Golf Shirt as their official team shirt. Featuring 
the patented “Frcc-Swing” underarm, the Munsingwear 
Grand Slam Golf Shirt meets all “pro” specifications with its 
easc-of-action, greater comfort, and e.xtra long length. Of a soft, 
long-wearing, machine-washable, mesh-knit $ 

cotton fabric in the season's smartest colors. 


M 


U.S. RYDER CUP 
GOLF TEAM 
ALL 

WEAR THIS 

unsingw^ear 

ACTION-FREE 


Other Munsingwear Grand Slain Golf Shirts to SI0.95. 



Every December finds the world’s great sports cars, the top drivers in Nassau. Here, under 
the bright Bahama sun, a 1958 Corvette graces the forecourt of the British Colonial Hotel. 


WHEREVER THE WORLD’S BEST SPORTS CARS GATHER 

CO^^TTE DOES AMERICA PROUD / 

by Chevrolet 

The most demanding audience any car can face is the international sports car audience. To win their 
approval a car must have much more than stunning performance. It must have precision handling, 
impeccable road manners, an inbred sense of stability and control far beyond normal standards. 

It is now a fact that experts the world over regard Corvette as a unique addition to the list of 
authentic sports cars— with some particularly American virtues that are not duplicated anywhere, it 
is an astounding performer— and rugged as a brick wall. It is easy (and inexpensive) to service. 
And it can change its character to suit your tastes exactly , from the velvet luxury of Powerglide* 
automatic transmission to the all-out version with four-speed gearbox* and Fuel Injection.* This is 
something really worth trying. Why not make a date today? 

. . . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 'Optional at extra cost. 



COMING EVENTS coniinurd 


WEIGHT LIFTING 

ir.S, leam vg. U.S.S.R. 


team, Chicago. 


Tuesday, May IS 

■ Chicago Cubs vs. St. Louis Cardinals, Chicago, 
2:20 Ii.m. (Muluali. 

LAcnosse 

Navy vs. Duke. Annapolis, Md. 

Pro tour: Hoad vs. Gonzales, Milwaukee. 


Wednesday, May lU 

5g Charley Liston vs. Julio Mederos, heavy- 
woighta, 10 rds.. Chicago, 10 p.m. (ABC). 
FISHING 

Tuna Tournament, Bimini, Bahamas (through 
May 19>. 

HORSE RACING 

DistalT Handicap, $20,000. 2-yr.-olds & up (fil- 
lies and maresL 7 f., Belmont Park. N.Y. 
Black Eyed Susan, $20,000. S-yr.-olds (fillies). 
1 m.. Pimlico, Md. 

Rutgers vs. Princeton, New Brunswick, N.J. 
Cornell vs. Syracuse, Ithaca, N.Y, 


Thursday, May 15 


Memphis Invitation Tournament. $20,000, 
Memphis (through May IS). 

Greenbrier Inviialion Tournament. $10,000, 
White Sulphur Springs, W.Va. (through May 


Pro lour: Hoad vs. Gonzales, Winnipeg, Marti- 


WEIGHT LIFTING 

U.S. team vs. U.S.S.R. team, Detroit. 

Friday, May 16 

AUTO RACING 

SCCA National Races, Cumberland, Md. 
(through May 18). 

GOLF 

Betsy Rawls Peach Blossom Women’s Open, 
$5,000, Spartanburg, N.c. (through May 18), 
HORSE RACING 

(Trotters) 

The Transamerica (Pace), $5,000, Lebanon, 
Ohio. 


lleildorado Rodeo, $6,125, Las Vegas (through 
May IS). 

SHOOTING 

Great Western Open Sheet Shoot, Chicago 
(through May 18), 

Coliseum Relays. Los Angeles. 

Southeastern Conference Championships, Bir- 
mingham (also May IT). 

Saturday, May 17 

Indianapolis “500” Qualifying Trials, Indianap- 
olis (also May 13). 

BASEBALL 

ifi Washington Senators vs. New York Yankees. 

Washington. D.C.,2 p.m. (NBC). 

® St. I,ouis Cardinals vs, I.os Angeles Dodgers. 
St. Louis. 2:15 p.m. (CBS). 

BOATING 
(Crew I 

Eastern Association ol Rowing Colleges Cham- 
pionship Regatta, l.SOs, Charles River, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Eastern A.ssuciation of Rowing CuUtges Cham- 
pionship Regatta, heavyweights, Lalte Carne- 
gie, Princeton, N.J. 

HORSE RACING 

S' Preakness. $100,000. 3-yr.-olds. 1 ’ m., Pim- 

■ Heo. Md., 5 p.m. (CBS). 

Loa Angeles Handicap. $50,000, 3-yr.-olds & up, 
7 f., Hollywood Park. Calif. 

Rose Tree Hunting Club, Media, Pa. 
LACROSSE 

Army vs. Syracuse. West Point, N.Y. 

Yale vs. Harvard, New Haven, Conn. 

Johns Hopkins vs. Maryland, Baltimore. 

TRACK » FIELD 

licptagonal Games Outdoor Championships, 
Annapolis, Md. 

WEIGHT LIFTING 

U.S. team vs. U.S.S.R. leam, Madison Sejuare 
Garden, New York. 


Sunday, May 18 

TRACK & FIELD 

National AAU Marathon Championship, Yon- 
kers, N.Y. 

Women's and Girb' Russian Prep Meet, Queens, 
N.Y. 



Lowell North, No.l Yachtsman, 
wears new Jantzen deck pants 
and cable "Yachtsman" shirt 


This is the world champion 
“Star” class sailor, just before he 
won his title at Havana last year, 
wearing his lucky duck deck 
pants and his lucky “yachts- 
man” shirt. 

Lowell follows the pattern of 
more than a few Jantzen Inter- 
national Sports Club members. 
Tom Kelley takes their photo- 
graph, and they go out and win. 
(Note Ken Venturi, Bill Mun- 
cey, Frank Gifford. All won j'm- 
portant tournaments, races, and 
games immediately following!) 

The deck pants are exactly 
what yachtsmen have been look- 
ing for — tough and trim white 
duck of the right length, tailored 
so that nothing can hook when 


you have to move fast on the 
deck. Waist sizes are from 28 to 
40, they sell for $7.95. 

How do you like the good- 
looking shirt? The fabric is jer- 
sey cable, and it comes in red 
and navy — all with the white 
cable stripe. Sizes are small, me- 
dium. and large, for $5.95. At 
the better stores. 
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sportswear 
for sportsmen 


Janizen Inc. * Porilond 8, Oregon 
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ARMS UPRAISED 


Mighty Calumet won another Derby, 
but the nation still wonders what happened 
to its beloved Silky Sullivan. Did humidity 
cause the horse— and the dream — to fade? 

by WHITNEY TOWER 


Y ears from now, when Kentucky Derby visitors peer 
down at the fine print on their souvenir mint-julep 
glasses to note the 1958 winner, it may be that the 
name of Tim Tam will ring a quiet but very special bell. 
The true aficionado in the semimystical world in which 
the racetraeker lives and works and talks will tell his 
children that Tim Tam’s victory was the seventh for 
mighty Calumet Farm, but he may say it with the 
studied indifference of a man announcing that a baseball 
player named Stan Musial has just won another batting 



BUT HOPES DASHED 


championship or that a prizefighter called Ray Robin- 
son has regained the world middleweight title. 

The expert asked to expound on Tim Tam’s Derby 
could brush it off quickly: Calumet won the big seventh 
because Tim Tam is exactly the sort of colt that Calu- 
met breeds for the specific purpose of winning Kentucky 
Derbies, because Calumet Trainer Jimmy Jones (SI, 
March 17) is one of the best— if not the best— trainer 
on any American race track today and finally, of course, 
because it takes much more than a run-of-the-mill 


3-year-old to lick the best that Calumet and Jimmy 
Jones can put on the Churchill Downs course on the 
most important racing day of the whole year. 

Nobody— not even the man who collected $6.20 on 
a Tim Tam win ticket — enjoyed the 84th Derby quite 
as much as the Calumet team, because even though 
the knowledgeable horsemen felt that Tim Tam had 
to be figured as the best horse in the 14-horse field, 
Jimmy Jones found his stable playing second fiddle 

conlinued 


OVER 100,000 FANS. MANY OF THEM FLOODING THE INFIELD. LIFT HATS AND HANDS TOWARD THE BLAZING HOPE THAT FAILED 



1 Benedicto: 2 Noureddin: 3 Martins Rullah; 4 Ebony Pearl; s A 
Dragon Killer; 8 Chance It Tony; 7 Gone Fishin’; 8 Jewel's Reward; 
9 Flamingo; 10 Red Hot Pistol; 11 Lincoln Road; 12 Tim Tam: 13 
Silky Sullivan; 14 Warren G, completing the Kentucky Derby field. 

Photograph by Hy Peshin 



DERBY eo})liniied 

throughout Derby week to a unique 
attraction in another barn. The at- 
traction, of course, was California’s 
Silky Sullivan, the wonder horse 
with the wonder finishing run and 
all the glamour and buildup worthy 
of a Hollywood premiere. No horse 
in history ever came to Louisville 
with Silky's popularity. Hundreds 
glued themselves to his every move. 
Cameras clicked at each step, and 
some even were put to grinding away 
inside his special stall after it had 
been outfitted with harsh floodlights. 
Through it all Silky reacted with the 
aplomb and dignity of an established 
star. He never appeared without full- 
dress uniform of bright red accou- 
terments: and his enormous pro- 
portions and general good looks did 
nothing to erase the impression 
among his hero-worshipers that here 
indeed they had found the super- 
colt to whip Calumet and the other 
most feared rival in the race, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Arden Graham’s Jewel’s 
Reward. 

To say that Silky did everything 
asked— or expected— of him would 


be an out-and-out falsehood. What 
was asked of him by his fans was to 
win. What was asked of him by his 
trainer, Reggie Cornell, and Co- 
owners Tom Ross and Phil Klipstein 
was please, not to disgrace himself. 
But poor Silky, like the actor build- 
ing up for opening night and then 
fluffing his lines, did disgrace himself 
in the 84th Derby, for after a brief 
but electrifying burst of speed as he 
rounded the far turn Silky “died” in 
the stretch and finished an exhausted 
and dismal 12th— ahead of just two 
horses. 

The observer may accept the ex- 
cuse that suits his fancy. The I-told- 
you-so critics of Silky Sullivan’s 
buildup and ability can always say 
that the big California hero .simply 
tripped over his pedigree, and that 
despite his whirlwind finishes there 
was never any indication that he 
could last the Derby distance of a 
mile and a quarter against Derby- 
class competition and at Derby speed. 
Another school of thought has it that 
last Saturday’s intense humidity in 
Louisville wa.s the most damaging 
atmosphere imaginable for any horse 
with a wind condition. Wishfully, 


they will always be convinced tliat 
if Saturday, May 8, 1958 had been 
crisp and cool Silky would have writ- 
ten another tale. But Willie Shoe- 
maker, who rode Silky, has yet one 
more pertinent explanation. Despite 
Silky’s supposed fondness for any 
kind of going, this time, said Shoe- 
maker, “I knew right away that he 
wasn’t handling the track properly. 
He was slipping and sliding even 
going into the first turn, and I had a 
pretty good idea even then that we 
weren’t going to be in the race.” 

The track (officially labeled “mud- 
dy”) has a good bottom to it, and so 
rather than becoming holding after a 
rainfall it turned slick on top. There’s 
no doubt that this affected a lot of 
horses in the race besides Silky Sulli- 
van. For one, .Eddie Arcaro said that 
his colt, Jewel’s Reward, at no time 
ran to his full capabilities, and most 
of the other trainers and jockeys had 
— because of the track conditions— a 
ready-made excuse for poor showings. 

None was offered by the owners of 
Silky Sullivan. In the paddock be- 
fore the race, Co-owners Ross and 
Klipstein were hopeful rather than 
optimistic. Klipstein looked through 


YOUNG 

TOM 

FOOL 


Tim Tam’s wnn brings as 
much joy to the historic 
Greentree Stable (owned 
by the IT.S. Amba.'^sador 
in London, J. H. Whitney, 
and hissister, Mrs. Charles 
Shipman Payson ) as it 
doe.s to Calumet. Sire of 
Tim Tam was Greentree’s 
Tom Pool (here pictured 
at the age of two], an in- 
domitable horse who was 
as contemptuous of his 
opposition as of weight 
or track conditions. Tom 

and never finished worse 
than fourth. Another son, 
Jester (1957 Belmont Fu- 
turity winner), is among 
his first crop. He now de- 
mands a $5,000 stud fee. 
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the crowd standing 20-deep across 
from Silky’s stall and said mournfully, 
“The awful thing about all this is 
tliat I’m the one guy who has never 
believed Silky is as good as most peo- 
ple think he is. I try to play him 
down when others play him up. Now 
just look at this mob out here. There 
are a lot of Californians out there, I 
know most of them. One fellow I can 
see from here came in a group of 
16 people and between them they 
brought $25,000 to bet on Silky. I 
admire their loyalty, but I hate the 
thought of disappointing them.’’ 

When it was all over and Silky had 
been led quietly away from the cruel 
limelight on Tim Tam in the winner’s 
circle, Klipstein walked slowly out of 
the stands. As a happy crowd barged 
by him, Klipstein paused for a mo- 
ment. “He just didn’t run worth a 
damn, did he?’’ he remarked to a 
friend. “And I don’t have to have 
an excuse. Our horse just isn’t good 
enough. I thought so before. I know 
so now.’’ 

RIBBON WINNER 

If Silky Sullivan had run “his race,"’ 
he undoubtedly would hav'e made last 
Saturday’s Derby more exciting. But 
all week long Jones was loving the 
Silky buildup because he knew that 
he — and not Reggie Cornell — had the 
best horse. When he was asked if he 
didn’t agree that Silkj' was a grand- 
looking colt, he'd chuckle a while and 
then fire back, “That may be so but, 
remember, they’re not staging a horse 
show' out here Saturday. This is a 
running race.’’ 

And a running race it was. Tim 
Tam, fearing neither track nor Silky 
Sullivan, had won the Derby Trial 
at a mile only five days before and 
was again ridden by Ismael (Milo) 
Valenzuela, substituting for the in- 
jured Bill Hartack. “The colts we’ve 
got to watch out for,’’ said Jones 
to Milo, “are Jewel’s Reward [Tim 
Tam’s old nemesis at Hialeah] and 
that front-running Lincoln Road (who 
all but stole the rich Florida Derby 
before 'i’im Tam overhauled him in 
the stretch].’’ 

Jones was half right, anyway. Jew- 
el’s Reward was never a threat. But 
Lincoln Road was — and a major one 
at that. Superbly ridden by Chris Rog- 
ers, Lincoln Road shot to the front at 
the start and stayed there, first dodg- 
ing Warren G, then keeping ahead of 
Gone Fishin’ and Ebony Pearl. While 
Silky was dropping back 27 lengths 
after one quarter, and 323.-$ lengths 


after the first half mile, Tim Tam was 
rolling along in eighth place, then in 
fifth and finally in fourth by the time 
Lincoln Road had covered a mile. As 
they began turning for home, Valen- 
zuela got into his mount but good 
and the chase was on. Tim Tam, with 
exactly the dogged persistence that 
marked his sire Tom Fool— and has 
marked each of his own races this sea- 
son — gradually wore the leader down, 
collaring him ju.sT about a sixteenth 
of a mile from the wire and then tak- 
ing the pot of $116,400 by a neat half 
length. Back of Lincoln Road, w'ho 
really turned in a remarkable race to 
prove that his near miss in the Flor- 
ida Derby was by no means a fluke, 



SMILING MILO HUGS HIS DERBY ROSES 


was Noureddin, that good son of 
Noor who gave Jewel’s Reward such 
a time of it in the Wood Memorial 
recently. Noureddin came up from 
12th position to finish third, beaten 
only a length by the first two, and 
if he hadn’t been carried wide around 
the final turn he might have made 
it a lot hotter for both of them. As 
it was, Noureddin finished faster 
than any horse in the race, and Ar- 
caro remarked later, “He’s the sort 
who might do his best running in The 
Belmont.” 

“Well he certainly didn’t do his 
best running today,” said Noured- 
din’s Derby jockey, Jimmy Combest. 
“He must be a hell of a horse because 
he acted like he was going to fall 
down 40 times during the race— and 
still managed to gel third money 
easily.” 

While all this excitement was go- 
ing on up at the front end of the 
84th Derby, Silky Sullivan was hav- 
ing a most unhappy time at the other 
extremity. From his position of 32 j 2 


lengths behind Lincoln Road after 
half a mile, Silky did a little improv- 
ing, but not much. After three-quar- 
ters of a mile, he was trailing by 
“only” 23 lengths. An enormous roar 
went up as Shoemaker gave Silky the 
go sign, and “for a moment,” said 
Willie, “I thought it was going to be 
like old times. We went by about five 
horses, but when we got to the quar- 
ter pole I knew we weren’t going 
much farther. By the eighth pole he 
really flattened out and we were 
through.” Silky’s all-out run, which 
has been known to extend a half mile, 
this time was just about a sixteenth 
of a mile, and although he cut the 
leader’s margin to 18 lengths with 
but a quarter of a mile to go, he then 
behaved in a most un-Silkyish fash- 
ion as he actually lost two lengths 
down the stretch run and wound 
up soundly beaten by 20 lengths. 
Clocked by quarters, Silky toured in 
27 2 . 0 , .52 2/5, 1 :16 2. '5, 1 :40 2 5, and 
his final mile-and-a-quarter time 
was 2 :09 2/5 — unfortunately a far cry 
from the winning formula Reggie 
Cornell had hopefully set his eye on: 
the first three quarters in 1:12, and 
the last half in 50. 

Jimmy Jones, of course, is about 
ready to be convinced that he may 
have another pretty good horse on 
his hands, and Tim Tam certainly 
looks like a reasonable bet to become 
the first Triple Crown colt since Cal- 
umet's Citation in 1948. There’s the 
Preakness to come next week, and 
then The Belmont on June 7, and 
most of "the Derby field will be back 
to try Tim Tam again. 

Contrary to their original an- 
nouncements that if Silky ran a bad 
race in the Derby he would be sent 
back to California, his owners made 
an about-face late Saturday night 
and have shipped him to Pimlico 
for the Preaknes-s. A dejected Reggie 
Cornell summed up the feelings of 
many when he said, “Tnis race was 
too bad to be true. He definitely de- 
serves another chance.” 

Also back to cheer Tim Tam on 
Preakness day will be his owner, Mrs. 
Gene Markey, who, taken ill the 
morning of Derby Day, stayed home 
on the Lexington farm to watch the 
race on television. During her conva- 
lescence Mrs. Markey might want to 
figure out a way to enlarge one of the 
shelves in her trophy room. The one 
holding the massive gold Kentucky 
Derby cups is already filled to capac- 
ity. Number seven may have to hang 
from the ceiling for a while. end 
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WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


TRIUMPHS AND 

Far from the madding stadiums and congestions of the 
big spectator sports, participants on quieter fronts of 
sport were pursuing goals of their own. The schoolboy 
miler strained for the tape, and set a record. An amateur 


TRIBULATIONS 

tennis player, pursuing a principle, disguised himself in 
a black mask to play with the pros— and lost in the first 
round. A rider and his horse went swimming. Herewith, 
a representative selection of triumphs and tribulations. 



FEATURES CONTORTED. Dyrol Burleson, 17-year-old Cot- 
tage Grove, Ore. miler, seems to have spent the last drop of his 
energy, but he snaps tape to set new schoolboy mark of 4;13.2. 



DRAMATIZING HIS FIRM BELIEF in open tennls, Mr. 
Nemesis challenges Lew Hoad to guess his identity before 
Cleveland tournament. Best guess: Florida’s Eddie Alloo, 39. 



WET, LUGUBRIOUS PURSUIT occupics Dr. Gerhard Roenne, 
who was leading annual chase of Copenhagen Hunt Club when 
his mount dumped him into a pond, then lit out for a swim. 
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GESTURING JUBILANTLY. Mps. Robcrt Steiner {Ufl} and Mrs. 
Ray Morris relebrate never-to-be-forgotten rarity of consecutive 
holes in one scored on the par 3 15th hole at San Mateo, Calif. 


ACHIEVING SWITCH. John MacKcnzie wears skirt and 
wife Holly wears pants at Lime Rock, Conn, races, where 
John's brother Gordon raced a Jaguar in workaday overalls. 


STARING IN SLIGHT AWE, ClaytoH Ilpnry contemplates the 
golf ball that he dropped for an ace twice in succession on the 
3rd and 4th holes of the Sunset Hills golf course, Chico, Calif. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD continued 




WHITE WATER 
MIXED DOUBLES 

The melting snows of spring swelled Vermont’s West 
River into a cold, tumbling torrent that lured a rugged 
breed of sportsman— the canoe slalomist— to Jamaica, 
Vt. last week for the third annual U.S. National White 
Water Slalom Championship. The course was set over a 
wild 600-yarcl stretch of rapids made more dilbcult by 
16 gates through which the canoeists had to pass. The 
men— 35 of them— had the singles competition to them- 
selves, but a sturdy women’s auxiliary of nine turned 
up, grasped paddles and joined the men in dashing mixed 
doubles eventually won by Robert and Edith McNair. 

Photographed b>j Hanson T. Carroll 

THE coHPLEAT pADDLER, Alicp Huttpnbach, totes her rac- 
ing gear upriver for the start of her run with Corney King. 


VERMONT GOVERNOR Joscph Johnson congratulates Edith Mc- 
Nair of Philadelphia, who with husband Bob won mixed doubles. 


sMtLE GONE NOW, Alice Huttenbiich concentrates on guiding 
canoe’s bow through the rapids while King steadies the stern. 


RACE IS A FAMILY AFFAIR for Mrs. EHot DuBois, who slings 
affectionate arm around her son Kinny after shooting the rapids. 


BOW PADDLER, Pat 
Lovp, seems tc) be plow- 
ing into a wall of water 
here, and that is ex- 
actly what she is doing. 
Pat and her hu.sband 
Ed were dumped into 
the river seconds after 
this picture was taken, 
floated 50 yards until 
rescuers pulled them 
out, chilled but safe. 



SUBMERGED ROCKS 
in the river form nasty 
standing waves called 
haystacks by canoe- 
ists. Here Fred Sawyer 
and wife Mary Jane 
are nearly upset by one 
such stack. They re- 
mained upright, how- 
ever, and took second 
place in the national 
slalom championships. 



DOUGHTY McNAIRS 

appear to be awash, 
but they survived this 
stretch of the West 
River and completed 
the course in 314 sec- 
onds to win the nation- 
al mixed doubles. The 
McNairs repre.sented 
Philadelphia’s Buck 
Ridge Ski Club in their 
taming of the West. 



THE ELIOT DUBOISES 

of Boston paddle into 
le.ss turbulent home 
stretch of the course 
in which the slalom 
gates are set to test 
their ability to maneu- 
ver the craft precisely 
between openings 48 to 
66 inches wide. They 
were good enough to 
capture third place. 



WONDERFUL WORLD continued 


BOURBON ON WATER: DON JUAN 
SAILS THE ATLANTIC 


When Don Juan de Bourbon y Battenberg, 
Count of Barcelona, pretender to the throne 
of Spain, set sail from Portugal, where he 
maintains a rented residence, for New York 
on a borrowed yacht, he said: “This is purely 
a sporting adventure and no political meaning 
whatsoever should be attached to it.’* Don 
Juan, 44, who served and had his forearms 
tattooed in the British Navy, had on board a 
most resplendent crew: Rear Admiral Sir Ar- 
thur Rattray, retired, of Great Britain; Bel- 
tran Alfonso, Duke of Alburquerque, a grandee 
of Spain; Gonzalo Fernandez, Marquis of Po- 
var; Manuel Brito e Cunha, former Portuguese 
golf champion; and four professional seamen. 


A month after they hauled anchor, the 
sporting adventurers on the Saltillo, a 72-foot, 
60-ton auxiliary ketch, made Antigua. In 
Puerto Rico, Don Juan, who has shot in the 
low 70s, got in a spot of golf. An accomplished 
sportsman, Don Juan plays a wicked game of 
tennis, attends hare coursings, race meetings 
and bullfights to while aw'ay his exile. 

Despite the apolitical intent of the voyage, 
things may get quite sticky when Don Juan 
arrives in New York. His son, Juan Carlos, 
favored by Generalissimo Franco to assume 
the throne one day, will probably be in Wash- 
ington then on a social visit. The Spanish Em- 
bassy does not expect that they will meet. 


Pholographed bg Miehel AleiU 



Teeing off at San Juan is Don Juan. Fol- 
lowing ball is resident pro Rusty Gilbert. 



CASTING OFF, DoH Juan poses Captain Blighlike as his 
deckhands unfurl the sails and thread the .safety rail. 
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SUAN aUlOES "SALTILLO" OUT OF SAN JUAN (eCLOW) AS THE CREW ADJUSTS GENOA. GAFF-RIGGEO KETCH (ABOVE) GAINS SEA 



EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Churchill Ups and Downs 

T he crowd at the Kentucky Der- 
by, carefree and slightly awash in 
bourbon and sentimentalitj^ carries a 
great responsibility without knowing 
it. Every year the total sum it bets 
on the Derby points out the path— 
either up or down — that the nation’s 
economy is going to follow. 

This, at least, is the lightly held 
theory of some Kentucky business- 
men. One of them, a young Louisville 
investment counselor named Tyrus 
R. Davis, has published a pamphlet 


which shows that the amount of mon- 
ey bet on the Derby, the Dow Jones 
averages, and the gross national prod- 
uct have risen and fallen together, 
year after year, from 1920 through 
1957. But the Derby bettors are out 
of step: what they do ihi& year, the 
charts show, is what the economy will 
do next year. A sharp drop in the 
total that was bet in 1928, for ex- 
ample, warned of the 1929 crash. In 
the rich year of 1957, betting was off 
by $265,533, heralding in May the 
recession that people began to talk 
about the following January. 


Well, what of 1958? Betting to- 
taled $1,635,520, up $234,503 from 
last year and only $41,658 under the 
alltime peak year of 1955. The reces- 
sion, it appears, is on its way out. 

Mr. Davis warns that his indicator 
is not to be taken seriously. Still, he 
insists, it is every bit as good as some 
of the investment guides people do 
use, such as sunspots, humidity or the 
fluctuating fortunes of soap opera 
heroines. 

Any Further Questions? 

S OONER OR LATER, the stubbornest 
visitor to Rome must learn to do 
as the Romans do. In the view of at 
least one exacerbated Southern Cali- 
fornian the same holds true of new- 
comers to Los Angeles’ more-or-less- 
Roman Coliseum. 

Big league baseball is now an es- 
tablished part of life in the City of 
the Angels, but there are those who 
affect to see in it no relationship with 
the game as played in the East. “Of 
course,” wrote Columnist Red Smith, 
“it isn’t baseball.” 

Fed up with such talk from dis- 
senters at home and abroad. Editor 
Loyal D. Hotchkiss of the Los An- 
geles Times last week set the record 
straight. In a signed editorial head- 
lined THE COLD WAR OF BASEBALL, he 
ticked off and answered one by one 
the complaints of those who claim 
that in baseball, as in Kipling, East 
is East and West is West and never 
the twain shall meet. 

Complaint: The Coliseum seats too 
many people. 

Answer: Not too many to watch a 
baseball game, but too many to see 
it plainly from stands built primarily 
for football. 

Complaint: Too many of its seats 
are occupied. 

continued on page Si 
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WORLD’S FIRST g-TRANSISTOR TUBELESS POCKET RADIO! 


EMERSON 888., .with Triple-Filtered Sound For Greater Tone Fidelity, More Power, Finer Sensitivity! Emerson is first again to bring you 
big set tonal quality and fidelity in a powerful, full-performing 8-transistor pocket radio. Its 8 tiny, lifetime transistors give you performance where other 
sets fail. Long playing life assured with ordinary penlight batteries due to low drain of transistors. Plays up to 10,000 hours on one set of 
nickel cadmium rechargeable batteries. Handsome 
unbreakable cabinet with convenient carrying handle 

and easel stand. And you'll firuf a complete family of gift 
packed Emerson 888 models, self-powered, 


ready-to-play... complete ^44 



Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp., Jersey City, N. J. TV 'Radio* High Fidelity • Air Conditioners 


THERE’S A NEW WORLD OF ENTERTAINMENT IN EMERSON FOR '581 



(Model S83> | 

"SLEEP-SAVER" ClOCK-RAOlO Soothes you to sleep and | 
wakes you to music automatically. Tap the eiclusive "Sleep I 
Saver" bar and alarm shuts off, wakes you in seven | 
minutes light illuminates clock face at touch of a finger. 
Variety of two-tone colors. Prices start at 24. 



17— TV PORTABLE WITH FULL POWER TRANSFORMER! 


Up-front tuning and "Tru-Slim" cabinet design. 110“ pic- 
ture tube. "Magic-Memory" tuning. TrIpie flitered to give 
ciearest, sharpest picture even in difficuit fringe areas. 
Portabie TV prices start at 128. 



(Model 500) 


WORLD’S FIRST PORTABLE AIR CONDITIONER THAT COOLS. 
HEATS, DEHUMIDIFIES ... INSTALLS WITHOUT TOOLS IN 
MINUTES. .PRICED TO COMPETE WITH ELECTRIC FANS. 
Low-cost 7!A amp., 115 volts. Permanent filter.’ . . . 128. 




more new ideas, more YW ideas 



FORD THUNDERBIRD EDSEL 




“in THE FORD FAMILY OF FINE CARS 




Wigojis designed around families . . . 

Families like yoiire! We make our wagons big, boaLiliCiil. and 
versatile. They go white lie to any country dub -and tlieygo blue 
jeans to ^\hel■e the lish are hungry. Adaptable? Why, ^ou can live 
in them, or on them, like the lainih’ in the Mereuiy wagon abene. 
Ford Motor Company. The American Road, Dearborn, Miobigan. 


MERCURY 


LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 



“Palm Beach” revitalizes a classic. The traditional blazer made modern and lighUveight. 'I'his 
could easily be your favorite summer sport coat. For daytime or for informal evening, you’ll 
like the cool, textui'ed Bahia Weave' fabric and the effortless way it resists wrinkles. You’ll 
like, too, the trim, easy fit that the costly bias-cut collar gives. With distinctive metal buttons 
and in a handsome array of popular colors. At fine stores, 29.9.5. Contrasting Palm Beach 
slacks, from 9.95. Prices slightly higher in the far West. PALM BEACH 


1R«g. ApD- (or, Polm Booth Con 


jn, Ootron, Cuproiro (toyon, Mohair in mos! 


’(ts9. T.M. Goodoll-Sonloi 
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AnBU'er: Not for Mr. O’Malley. 

Complaint: People in L.A. know 
nothing about baseball. 

Answer: Maybe, but California has 
provided the raw material for big 
leagues for 30 years including the Di- 
Maggio brothers, Lefty O’Doul, Wal- 
ly Berger, the Waner boys, Tony 
Lazzeri, Lefty Gomez and many, 
many others, and we think we know 
a double play from a squeeze bunt 
and don’t have to have it explained 
to us by Red Smith. 

Complaint: The left field fence is 
degrading the national pastime. 

Answer: The left field fence is a 
problem, but this is a temporary 
home and all can be solved when a 
new park is built in Chavez Ravine. 

Complaint: Hot dogs cost too much 
[25^ for regular, 35d for the giant 
foot-long size] in the Coliseum. 

Answer: Everything costs too much 
today. 

Coinplaint: Walter O’Malley’s 
moving of the Dodgers from Brook- 
lyn to L.A. makes the doings of Ben- 
edict Arnold mere peccadilloes in the 
realm of treason. 

Answer: Walter O’Malley is a busi- 
nessman . . . more intent on making 
money than character. 

Complaint: Duke Snider can't 
throw the ball out of the Coliseum. 

Answer: It’s lucky for Duke the 
Dodgers aren't playing in the Grand 
Canyon. 

Complaint: It is too hot in the 
afternoons, too cool in the evenings. 

Answer; Weather is weather. 

Any feeling of insecurity suffered 


They Said It 


by the boys from Brooklyn in their 
new home, concluded Editor Hotch- 
kiss, can be quickly cured by a few 
base hits. His final word of advice to 
O’Malley and Co.: “Get out of the 
second division quickly. Los Angeles 
is never a hick town when it comes to 
losers. We aren’t used to them.” 

Meeting at the Bottom 

L ike the picture of Dorian Gray, 
the portrait of James D. Norris 
which has been exposed to public 
view over the years is beginning to 
change in more or less subtle ways 
and to reveal his true character. 

Norris has testified under oath 
that only his essentially naive nature 
made it possible for him to encounter 
Frankie Carbo — mobster, murderer 
and fight-fixer— from time to time in 
20-odd years without being aware 
that Carbo n'as the underworld's 
No. 1 boy in boxing. His meetings 
with Carbo, he said, were entirely 
casual, never prearranged. 

The fact is that Carbo’s influence 
on the degradation of boxing has 
been profound precisely because the 
International Boxing Club (James 
D. Norris, then president) fertilized 
it by giving Carbo-controlled fighters 
preference on IBC’s TV shows. 

With inspired timing, Norris quit 
his presidency just as a New York 
grand jury began to poke expertly 
into Carbo’s power in the IBC. When 
last heard from Norris was on a yacht 
off Nassau, well outside the 12-mile 
limit of the grand jury’s subpoena 


powers. As he rode at anchor the 
grand jury developed evidence that 
Norris had met secretly with Carbo 
as recently as February 10. 

The meeting took place in the 
home of Hymie (The Mink) Wall- 
man, prominent fight manager who 
has known Carbo since boyhood. Also 
present: Billy Brown, No. 1 IBC 
matchmaker. 

Hymie could not remember what 
happened or what was said. Hauled 
into court, a judge told him he had 
better remember. Hymie went back 
before the grand jury, whose pro- 
ceedings are secret. 

Another reluctant witness was Ber- 
nie Glickman, whose fighter, Virgil 
Akins, won the right to fight Vince 
Martinez for the welterweight title 
by scoring an upset knockout over 
Isaac Logart on the very night that 
grand jury subpoenas were being dis- 
tributed among the [aithfu! at Mad- 
ison Square Garden. 

The judge was advised that Carbo 
had placed a bet on Akins through 
Glickman, but that Glickman could 
not recall the circumstances of the 
wager. The judge was told that Glick- 
man “lent” Carbo $10,000 in May, 
1957 but could remember only that 
“another manager” gave the money 
for that purpose. The judge advised 
Glickman to remember, too, and he 
went back before the grand jury. 

The bell rang at this point, ending 
the round. 

Big Bounce 

T he Navy blimp, coming in from 
a run over the Atlantic, hovered 
at 1 ,472 feet over its huge paved land- 
ing area at Lakehurst, N.J. Aboard 
it was a full crew of 14 men. On the 
ground, 50 people waited tensely, 
gazing into the dazzling sky. Stand- 
ing beside a radio jeep, Lieut. Com- 
mander Jack Hannigan spoke an or- 
der into his transmitter. An object 
which seemed no bigger than a pin- 
head dropped from the gondola of 
the blimp. 

It fell, drifting a little on the wind, 
growing larger, while a visitor counted 
slowly to 11 : then it hit the pavement 
and bounced. It was a basketball. 

The blimp made several more runs 
over its landing mat and, to lacon- 
ic Navy reports of “Balls away,” 

continued 


STAN MusiAL, 37 and leading the major leagnes last week with a 
batting average of .509: “Baseball is a game you can play as long as 
you still have two things — desire and the ability to concentrate. It’s con- 
centration that comes hardest. You have to give the pitcher your un- 
divided attention every second. At the end of every game I'm beat." 

ARCHIE MOORE, !tl-and-up, after winning a decision over the German 
heavyweight champion, Willi Besmanoff, 35, last week: “/ guess he thought 
I was an old man.’’ besmanoff: “For an old man, this Moore hits like 
the devil.” 

JACK GOULD, New York Times TV critic on Silky Sullivan’s poor 
Derby: “l/(| occasioned litlle surprise among experienced viewers. Tele- 
vision performers from California seldom show to best advantage in 
a live progratn.” 
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“Stop worrying. I've knoicn him for yearn and yon coukln’l ivinh for a 
more honest, siraigklforward guy. If he says he’ll lake a dire, he'll lake a dire.” 


dropped 12 basketballs altogether. 
There wa.s a reason for all this: the 
Naval Reserve training unit was help- 
ing out the Seamless Rubber Co., 
which was conducting a guessing con- 
test and wanted to know how high one 
of its basketballs would bounce if 
dropped from the height of the Em- 
pire State Building (1,472 feet). The 
Empire State Building itself was not 
available for the experiment. Bounce 
No. 4 was declared to be the official 
one, and its height was calculated 
from movies made with an object of 
known height in the background. 

Twelve thousand contestants had 
already sent in their gue.sses, which 
ranged from one inch, from someone 
who apparently thought the ball 
would burst, to 736 feet, from a man 
who explained confidently that a bas- 
ketball usually bounces half of the 
height from which it is dropped. One 
contestant had figured that the ball 
would bury itself 28 feet deep in the 
ground. Scientists at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, asked 
to calculate the bounce in advance 
with the help of their electronic brains, 
had replied regretfully that they 
couldn't. There were too many varia- 
bles, they said. 

Well, Bounce No. 4 was 22 feet 9 
inches. The ball missed the spot at 
which it had been aimed by some 200 
yards, but none of the other 11 came 
close either. 

Yellow Flag for Thirst 

W K CAN ONLY CONJfcJCTURE hoW it 
came about, but it must have 
been on a fearfully hot spring day and 
the fellows were sitting around the 
locker room after 18 arid holes, free- 
associating. 

“Wouldn’t it be great, fellows,” 
spoke up the first bright boy, “if a 
fellow could get a real man’s drink 
out on the links?” 

“Oh, boy,” assented the second, 
tinkling the ice in his tall one. “But 
how?” 

“Maybe, fellows,” mused the third, 
an idea shining over his head like a 
light bulb, “they could fly you out 
one by helicopter.” 

“And a beautiful blonde would be 
up there with the pilot, mixing it 
while they hovered over the third 
tee,” s.'.id the first fellow, with a gone 
look. 


“And she would be wearing a bi- 
kini,” murmured the second. 

“All you do is wave a yellow flag 
anywhere on the course,” said the 
third fellow rapturously, “and the 
copter would flutter down from heav- 
en like an angel in the desert.” 

Well, we don’t know if the bright 
boys belonged to the Helicopter Air- 
lift company or the Federal Savings 



and Loan Council of Illinois or the 
Rolling Greens Country Club of Chi- 
cago, but on July 26, the date of the 
Council’s annual outing at Rolling 
Greens, Helicopter Airlift is prepared 
to get the free-association in the air. 
The yellow flags may be picked up at 
the clubhouse on the way out, Heli- 
copter Airlift is standing ready with 
a copter and pilot for $85 an hour. 


and Rolling Greens will supply the 
young thing, the bar ingredients and 
the bikini. 

Timesaving Texans 

S OMEBODY usually turns up every 
spring with a fistful of notes on 
how to improve upon the game of 
baseball. 

In Huntsville, Texas the other day 
the University of Houston and Sam 
Houston State put some of the latest 
theories to a test. It all boiled down 
to a formula for speeding up the old 
game: two outs made an inning, two 
strikes were out and three balls drew 
a walk. 

The teams played a double-header 
and the University of Houston took 
both ends of it. After it was all over, 
Lovette Hill, the winning coach, 
summed up his reactions: “I told 
my hitters to go up there swinging 
and I told my pitchers to get that 
first pitch across at all costs. You saw 
more boys go up to that plate ready 
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to be hitters than you ever saw be- 
fore. And pitchers wasted no time 
fooling around. Personally, I liked 
the shortened count, but not the 
two-out inning.” 

Other findings: the longest half 
inning required only a little more 
than four minutes. Both teams had 
hitters up to the plate and back in 
30 seconds. Just about every hitter 
went for the first pitch because, as 
Billy Dube, Houston’s top slugger, 
said, ‘‘If that first one got by you, 
you were dead. You didn’t dare take 
a pitch.” 

Ultimate conclusion by all hands: 
baseball is better with all the old fuss- 
ing around, the pitcher’s fiddling 
with the rosin bag, the feigned speck 
in the batter’s eye, the long, slow 
walk of the relief pitcher from the 
bullpen (except in places like Kansas 
City where they are driven to the 
edge of the infield in convertibles) 
and the full three-and-two count that 
is sometimes agonizingly prolonged 
by foul balls. 

What’s all the hurry anyway? A 
man in a hurry has no place in a 
ball park. 

Tennis ivith Tigereties 

T^VEN Tex.a.N'S were willing to ad- 
^ mit that their attempt to im- 
prove baseball at Huntsville was not 
an unqualified success, but the spirit 
that made Texa.s great is equal to 
any number of imaginative experi- 
ments. Some 150 miles away in San 
Antonio, another group of innovators 
were at work on tennis. 

On the theory that what is good for 
football is good for any game, athletic 
officials of San Antonio’s Trinity Uni- 
versity staged a rip-roaring ‘‘tennis 
appreciation day,” complete with all 
the Cotton Bowl trimmings. A blar- 
ing brass band made the welkin ring 
with spirited booms and oom-pahs. 
Trinity’s shapeliest coeds, the Tiger- 
ettes, donned striped uniforms tighter 
than any tiger's to strut in the best 
drum majorette style before a de- 
lighted gallery of some 350 cheering 
spectators. Special buses ran from the 
school to the municipal tennis center 
where the matches were held. Soft 
drinks were given away free and all 
students were allowed free cuts to 
attend. Far from observing the tra- 
ditional etiquette of the country club 


game, the gallery was encouraged to 
urge on their favorites with yells and 
catcalls and even to boo the oppo- 
nents’ errors. 

Oh, yes, somewhere in the midst of 
it all, more or less ignored by the 
crowd and somewhat distracted by 
the prancing of the Tigerettes, some 
earnest young netmen from Trinity 
were bu.sily exchanging serves, drives 
and smashes with their counterparts 
from Baylor University. 

When it was all over, Trinity’s 
tennis team, possibly the best in Tex- 
as, had won four matches to two. 
More important, the experiment to 
determine whether Tigerettes could 
make tennis a .spectator sport in true 
Texas fashion was pronounced a 
marked success. 

Secret of Perfect Angling 

T OXG BEKOiiE Ike Walton made it 
^ official, the angler’s art and the 
philosophical outlook were walking 
hand in hand. They were still walk- 
ing thus a few weeks ago when our 
own favorite angler, Sparse Grey 
Hackle, sought temporary respite in 
a glas.s of soda pop from luckless 
hours in certain streams feeding the 
East Branch of the Delaware River. 
‘‘You’ll never know the meaning of 
true happiness,” exclaimed Sparse, 
burping politely at the force of the 
vintage pop, “until you learn to give 


up fishing. No more sweating in rub- 
ber pants. No more casting to sated 
fish who’ll rise only to something you 
haven’t got. No more—” 

But the harsh diatribe was inter- 
rupted by the bland philosopher who 
dispensed the pop. “Oh, no,” he said 
firmly, “I could never give up fishing. 
Never, never, never.” 

“Hmph,” said Sparse Grey Hackle. 

“Why,” continued the philosopher, 
whose name, by the way, was Vir- 
gil, “I’ve got a bundle of rods here 
that would break your heart— Leon- 
ards, Paynes, all kinds. And a couple 
of years ago I bought another just be- 
cause it was so beautiful. Oh dear no, 
I could never give up fishing.” 

“Hmmm,” said the disillusioned 
angler, by now somewhat mollified, 
“whereabouts do you fish in this 
blasted crick?” 

“Well,” admitted the philosopher, 
“actually. I’ve never fished it. You 
see, I'm a Neversink man. The Nev- 
ersink — about 30 miles from here — 
that’s my river.” 

“That so?” said Sparse. “How 
often do you fish the Neversink?” 

“Well,” said the philosopher, “ac- 
tually I don't. Come to think of it, 
I haven’t been fishing anywhere for 
more’n 10 years.” 

And, gazing unperturbed into a 
dreamy vista of endlessly perfect an- 
gling, the angling of the mind, the 
philosopher polished another glass. 



Spring 


Memory and invention 
shape spring in the thrasher’s throat, 
guide the shortstop’s suppliant hands 
back of second. 

But the yellow butterfly 
moves by memory alone; 
it is the procession of children 
following into the wood 
who invent. 

Warm strokes of rain; 

the thrasher silent 

in the brown bottom of the bush; 


the .shortstop on the dugout bench 
watching the infield tarpaulin 
rise huge in the wind 
like a whale. 

Tomorrow, traveling player and bird 
will set up at the old slantls, 
telling their ea.sy rituals. 

But the children running on 
into the last ash-fall of light 
have borne the butterfly back 
across the fields, 
a yellow fragment of today. 

—Gilbert Rogin 
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HOW TO TOP LIFE’S HURDLES 


F uaN'CE’s con- 
sul general in 
Los Angeles, Re- 
main Gary, is a 
man of many tal- 
ents but, as the 
pictures above 
plainly show, 
hurdling is not 
one of them. It 
is even conceivable that Gary is the 
worst hurdler that ever topped a tim- 
ber. “However,” he admits, “I like 
to run around a track and contem- 
plate many things while T do so, and 
if a hurdle is there I may, if I feel 
particularly fine— and I usually feel 
fine when I run — jump it. It adds, 
you might say, zest to my exercise.” 

Zest, we might equally say, seems 
to be the spirit in which this talented 
and amiable Frenchman faces most 
of life’s hurdles. A onetime hero of 
France’s air force, a veteran of her 
foreign service, and the prizewinning 
(Prix Goncourt) author of a novel 
{71ie Hoots of Hearen) now high on 


U.S. bestseller lists, Gary entertains 
the dark suspicion that at 45 he is 
already on the road to senile decrep- 
itude. For this reason, he sets himself 
a schedule that could well exhaust a 
teen-ager. “It is a good feeling,” says 
Gary, “for old men who have begun 
to fear failure, any sort of failure, to 
set a schedule for exercise and stick to 
it. If an aging man can run a dis- 
tance of three miles, for instance, he 
knows that whatever his other fail- 
ures may be, he is not completely 
wasted away.” 

Two or three times a week in the 
midst of his exacting literary and 
consular chores, Gary skips lunch to 
sneak out to the UCLA track and jog 
happily around it until, as he says, 
“the three miles are no longer ahead 
of, but behind me.” In foreign assign- 
ments over the world during the last 
decade, France’s consul has followed 
a similar routine along footpaths from 
Central Park in Manhattan to the 
forests of Bulgaria. 

But running is not the only disci- 


pline M. Gary imposes on himself. He 
also insists on a daily routine of z.esty 
and violent calisthenics, a sample of 
which may be seen below. “If T know 
that I will be pressed for time in the 
morning,” says this contemplative 
man, “I do them at night. If I can’t 
do them at night, I do them in the 
morning. Friends in whose homes I 
have been a guest have come home 
late to find me doing calisthenics in 
their drawing rooms. It has gained 
me a reputation for madness.” 

Consul General Gary also enjoys 
an occasional bracing swim, and this 
his friends consider another form cf 
madness. “They tell me it is too cold 
to swim in January,” he exclaims in 
wonder. But the really important 
thing in any case, says this thought- 
ful Frenchman, is not what you do 
but the fact that you do it. “If you 
decide you should exercise daily and 
go ahead and do it, you are keeping 
a promise to yourself, and that,” 
says France’s philosophical Consul 
Gary, “is good for any man.” 



PHILOSOPHIC GARY 


CALISTHENICS LIKE THIS ON THE DRAWING ROOM FLOOR HAVE LED MANY A FRIEND TO SUSPECT CONSUL GARY MIGHT BE MAD 




New Kodak Medallion 8 Movie Camera, _// 1.9, can put the Changing of the Guard in the palm of your hand 


Lightweight . . . fast-loading ! New Kodak camera 
makes movies with the greatest of ease ! 



Medallion 8 is the easiest-to-use movie camera 
Kodak ever made. Magazine-loads in 3 seconds! 


See Kodak's TV shows — “The Ed Sullivan Show" 
and “The Adventures of Oszie and Harriet." 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Beautiful color movies are 
beautifully simple to take — with 
the new Kodak Medallion 8 
Movie Camera. 

You load this trim, 23-ounce 
movie-maker in 3 seconds — just 
drop in an 8mm Kodachromc 
Film magazine and snap shut. 

The lens opening sets auto- 
matically when you match the 
exposure dial to the light condi- 
tion. And the fast Eklanon //1-9 
Lens is always in focus. 

You can take slow motion, and 
single-frame exposures, too ! 


Ask your photo dealer to demon- 
strate the new Kodak Medallion 
8 Camera. Only S106.50, or as 
little as $11 down. For wide- 
angle, regular, and telephoto 
views ... see the new Kodak 
Medallion 8 Movie Camera, Tur- 
ret//! .9. Only $1 59.50, complete. 
Cine-Kodak Showtime 8 Projector 
(right). Matchmate for your Medal- 
lion 8 Camera. Shows 8mm movies 
up to 5 feet wide, brilliantly ! Reverse 
action, “stills,” too. Cool, quiet. 
S123.50, or S12.50 down, (All prices 
arc list, include Federal Tax, and arc 
subject to change without notice.) 




...LIKE THE MEN WHO WEAR THEM! 


GALEY AND LORD SPORTSHIRTS BY TRUVAL. Pull sails in a clean wind . . . 
white water running away to the stern . . . here’s a man’s world exclusively! And woven 
exclusively for Truval are these Galey and Lord sportshirts . . . fine combed cotton 
ginghams, all washable, with permanent, sewn-in collar stays and two perfectly matched 
chest pockets. Left: Giant windowpane plaid with neat woven design. Center: Shadow 
plaid boldly outlined in satin and accented by unique dobby weave. Right: Shadow 
plaid lit up by all-over diamond shaped satin weave. All $3-95. Choose your colors! 
At fine stores or write: Truval Shirt Co., Empire State Building, New York 1, N.Y. 

Tru vat Shirts 


THE WORLD TURNED 
UPSIDE DOWN 


Baseball’s form chart rode off in all directions. The Cubs led 
in the National League, the White Sox trailed in the 
American. A fellow named Cerv was outhitting Mickey Mantle 


O ’Malley’s Screen is still there, in 
Los Angeles, and batters are still 
lofting chip shot-s over and against 
it (especially Frank Thomas of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates, who hit five home 
runs last week during the Pirates' 
first visit to the Coliseum), but if 
you can drag your eyes away from 
that strange left field for a moment, 
there are a few other notes from base- 
ball worth your attention. 

The 1958 season moved into May, 
and the situation was very strange. 
The first were last and the last first, 
the famous were obscure and names 
no one knew were in the headlines. 
Washington and Kansas City, accus- 
tomed to fighting for last place, vied 
instead for second. The St. Louis Car- 
dinals, a strong second choice for the 
National League pennant if their 
hero, Stan Musial, could hold up. 


watched Musial sustain a .500-plus 
batting average and slid deeper and 
deeper into last place as they watched. 

The Chicago White Sox and the 
Boston Red Sox were appraised by 
Casey Stengel as the strongest chal- 
lengers to his New York Yankees’ 
hold on the American League cham- 
pionship, and there the two Sox, 
White and Red, unmatehing but side 
by side, were at the bottom of the 
American League race, as far away 
from the Yankees as they could get. 
In the National League the world 
champion Milwaukee Braves had 
started well, and then, possibly em- 
barrassed by the second-division clubs 
keeping them company in the first 
division, stumbled politely and fell 
back. Up on top were the Giants, the 
Pirates and, of all people, the Chi- 
cago Cubs. Way down, barely above 


the Cardinals, were the Los Angeles 
Dodgers, the club of right-handed 
hitters, unable to take advantage of 
their screen, patently designed to 
help a right-handed-hitting ball club. 

Earlier reports from Southern Cali- 
fornia insisted that the Screen Writers’ 
Guild had had nothing whatever to do 
with the Saga of Left Field, which was 
strictly a Metro-Dodger-O'Malley 
production, but it was 1 10, out and 
out, as the horse-race people say, that 
Hollywood writers had more than a 
little to do with the major league 
script in the other towns around the 
leagues. How else to explain the bi- 
zarre twists that baseball’s early- 
season story line had taken? This was 
straight Hollywood. You could almost 
hear the story conferences: 

“Let’s do things in the American 
League a little different this year, 
Freddie. Layoff that Mantle-W’illiams 
bit. It’s been done to death. Dig up a 
new face.” 

The new face was dug up: a broad, 
big-chinned face belonging to Robert 
Henry Cerv, a 32-year-old outfielder 
continued 


OLOTIME HERO ROGERS HORNSBY PRAISES SLUGGER LEE WALLS 


PIRATES' BLACKBURN AND THOMAS: THEY BEAT THE DODGERS 




BASEBALL contuiued 

with— who? Kansas City? Wonderful ! 
The old rags-to-riches routine! Cerv’s 
qualifications were ideal. Between 
trips to the minors he had spent six 
years as a part-time bench warmer 
with the New York Yankees, watch- 
ing Mickey Mantle rise to stardom. 
Then he was traded off to the Kansas 
City Athletics, strictly a nothing. But 
give a smart screen writer his head 
and you come up with Cerv The Home 
Run Hitter, kicking Kansas City off to 
a flamboyant start with wallop after 
wallop into the distant outfield seats. 



WHITE SOX' WILSON WASN'T ENOUGH 


When the Kansas Citys went into 
Yankee Stadium for their first series 
of the season against the Y ankees they 
wereinsecond place, the New Yorkers’ 
closest challengers. And there, on the 
scoreboard atop the outfield wall, a 
few yards southeast of Mickey Man- 
tle’s center-field stomping grounds, 
there, under the label League Lead- 
ers, was Bob Cerv’s name; first in 
home runs, first in runs batted in. 
And there was Mantle, batting a fee- 
ble .279. Oh, just perfect. Naturally, 
on his very first time at bat in Yankee 
Stadium, Cerv hit a large home run, 
high and far to left field. 

There were other story conferences: 

“Let’s jazz up the National League 
a little. What about those Chicago 
Cubs? Last place? Rewrite the script. 
Rut them first. Never mind Milwau- 
kee. I know all about Milwaukee. 
Let’s have Milwaukee in first place 


and then the Cubs beat them three 
straight times to take the league lead. 
Who’s going loo far? Use your imag- 
ination, Freddie. You got to do these 
things right. Now, let’s see. Milwau- 
kee has this big lead in this one game 
and then the Cubs score six runs in a 
dramatic seventh-inning rally to tie 
the score. And then they win it with a 
home run in the last of the ninth. 
You don’t like that, Freddie? So quit. 
Go ahead. This is the way I'm writ- 
ing it. Now, we need a star, a sensa- 
tion, a big home run hitter, leading 
the league. Ernie Banks? No, he's 
been done before. Here, Walls. Lee 



STAR BILLY PIERCE HAD TO RELIEVE 


Walls. I don't care how many he hit 
all last year. Six? Is that all? Great! 
He’ll be sensational. Have him hit 
nine in the first two, three weeks of 
the season. Now get this script in 
shape and send it off to Chicago.” 

Perhaps not even Hollywood would 
buy it, but there it was. The Chicago 
Cubs, imprecise apples of Phil Wrig- 
ley’s precision-loving eye, did beat 
the Milwaukee Braves three straight 
times to take the league lead, did 
score six runs in a dramatic seventh- 
inning rally to tie the score, did win 
on a home run in the last of the ninth. 
And Lee Walls (responding perfectly 
on cue) did hit nine home runs in the 
first two or three weeks of the season. 
The Cubs were out on top of the Na- 
tional League, looking for the mo- 
ment like a solid ball team, with 
strong pitchers and powerful hitters 
and fine-looking rookies. 


And there, on the South Side of 
Chicago, were the White Sox, won- 
dering what had happened, wonder- 
ing why they were last. The world 
was upside down. 

For all its crazy, mixed-up person- 
ality, the National League race was 
both amusing and exciting. It’s al- 
ways fun to have the lightly regarded 
clubs set the early pace. Even if the 
big fellows come on later to set things 
straight, everyone has had some fun 
for at least a little while. 

But the American League situa- 
tion, mixed up too, was a tragedy of 
sorts. For ahead of everything, de- 
pressingly so, were the Yankees, and 
no one was seriously challenging 
them. There wa.s little excitement in 
the American League, and crowds 
were, for the most part, small. To pes- 
simists the American League race had 
been decided in the first dozen games. 

The White Sox crept eastward, be- 
wildered. They had lost eight of their 
first 11 games. They met the Orioles 
in Baltimore and lost again, 3-2. 
The next night they were winning be- 
hind Jim Wilson, one of their im- 
portant starting pitchers, when the 
weak-hitting Orioles mounted a small 
laie-inning rally. A1 Lopez, the des- 
perate White Sox manager, did not 
hesitate. He called in his best pitcher, 
Billy Pierce, to relieve Wilson. Pierce 
allowed one run but then he held on 
and the White Sox squeezed through. 
It was their second victory in 12 days. 
Next night in Washington they lost 
again. 

What had happened to the White 
Sox? “They aren't getting pitching,” 
said Bobby Bragan of the Cleveland 
Indians, "and they need it. They 
aren’t going to score much.” 

Lopez disagreed on both counts. 

“Our pitching has been allriglit,”he 
said. “We haven’t been hitting. 
That’s all. We’ll be all right. We’ll 
start to score runs.” 

Statistical research failed to sup- 
port Lopez’ argument. Certainly the 
White Sox, with a team batting av- 
erage of .217, were not hitting. But 
dramatic evidence of the failure of 
the Chicago pitching is shown by 
comparing the White Sox with the 
New York Yankees. No one has been 
criticizing New York’s batting too 
much, though the Yankee sluggers 
had certainly not been clouting the 
ball with their usual authority (Mick- 
ey Mantle was well below .300 and 
Yogi Berra below .200). After all, the 
Yankees had won 10 games and lost 
only four and were in first place wth 
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a convincing lead, whereas the White 
Sox had won only four and lost 10 
and were dead last. But if the Y ankee 
batters had been playing behind the 
White Sox pitching game for game, 
the Yankee team record would have 
sagged to four wins and nine losses 
(one game would have been tied). 
And, conversely, if the weak Chicago 
batters had had the tight Yankee 
pitching, the White Sox record would 
be 10 and 4 instead oi 4 and 10! 

No doubt about it. The White Sox 
pitching, supposedly the central cord 
of strength in this imbalanced team, 
was sagging. Someone pointed out to 



MANAGER LOPEZ NEEDED THE VICTORY 


Jack Tighe, the Detroit Tiger man- 
ager, that Chicago pitchers like Dick 
Donovan and Pierce and Early Wynn 
had been losing heartbreakers, pitch- 
ing well for six and seven innings only 
to lose out by a run in the eighth or 
ninth. Tighe was unimpressed. “I 
thought pitching like that was sup- 
posed to hold up in the eighth and 
ninth innings,” he said. 

The White Sox, highly regarded by 
many people before the season began, 
look now like a twin of the Baltimore 
Orioles. Neither team can hit. Both 
have fine defense. Both have, or 
fondly hope to have, excellent pitch- 
ing. The White Sox have the more 
impressive name pitchers, but Balti- 
more seems a bit steadier through its 
entire staff. The two teams appear 
surprisingly even. This may come as 
a blow to White Sox fans, who know 
continued 
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BASEBALL continued 

that they finished second last year, 
while the Orioles finished fifth. 

Just above the White Sox at the 
bottom of the league were the Red 
Sox, proud owners of Ted Williams 
and a great spring training record. 
Once spring training was out of the 
way, the Red Sox lost seven of their 
first eight regular season games and 
nine of their first 12, including five 
defeats at the hands of the supposed- 
ly undistinguished Washington Sena- 
tors, who finished last in 1957. This 
was more or less inexplicable, save for 



FIERY MARTIN SPARKED THE TIGERS 


the old saw: “We just ain’t hitting.” 
This, of course, was true. The Red 
Sox scored only 15 runs in their first 
seven games. Then, when they start- 
ed to hit a little, their pitching went 
sour; over the next eight games Red 
Sox pitchers gave up 6 runs a game. 
Even a Ted Williams in full stride 
couldn’t overcome that handicap, and 
Williams, batting under .200, was 
well short of full stride. 

As for the Senators, nine of their 
first 13 games were decided by either 
one or two runs, and the Senators 
won seven of these close ones. Why? 
Good fortune, clutch hitting and some 
fine relief pitching. Good enough and 
clutch enough and fine enough to 
keep the Senators up ahead of Cleve- 
land and Detroit, the two remaining 
pretenderstothe Yankees’ crown, who 
were milling about in the waist of the 
standings, neither failing badly like_^ 
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BIG LEAGUE SECRETS 
PART V 

Next week in SPORTS Illus- 
trated the Phillies’ quick-thinking, 
fast-moving outfielder, RichieAsh- 
burn, explains the major league 
techniques of outfielding and base- 
running. 

In the May 19 issue of 
Sports Ili.ustratbd 
On newsstands May 15 



the Red Sox and White Sox nor play- 
ing over their heads like the Senators 
and Athletics. Actually, their per- 
formances, while not much better 
than mediocre so far as won-and-Iost 
percentages were concerned, were 
nevertheless encouraging. 

Bobby Bragan said of his Indians: 
“I’m pleasantly surprised with this 
club. We’re doing real well.’’ 

Bragan waxed enthusiastic about 
Minnie Minoso, acquired from the 
White Sox in an off-season trade. 
“After Willie Mays, he’s the most 
exciting player in the majors. He hit 
a home run against the White Sox in 



HOMER-HITTING CERV LEO THE LEAGUE 


one game we won and afterward he 
said, ‘I heet that for Lopez. I hear he 
needs power.’ ’’ 

(Frank Lane, Cleveland’s general 
manager, praised Minoso and needled 
the hit-hungry White Sox for letting 
him go. Asked if he would be satis- 
fied with the White Sox as they are 
now, Lane said no. Asked why not, 
Lane replied, “I would never have 
traded Minoso.’’) 

Bragan said he felt the White Sox 
simply did not have enough of a team 
to make a real fight for the pennant. 
“I’d rather have the Tigers for a run 
against the Yankees,” he said. “Ex- 
cept there’s no real depth on the 
Tigers.” 

As for the Tigers, Bragan’s charge 
about the lack of depth may be true. 
But certainly the bench strength of 
the Detroit club is far deeper than it 
continued 
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BASEBALL eonlviued 

was last year. In 1957 Harvey Kuenn 
was the shortstop, and beyond him 
was nothing of major league quality. 
In 1958 Harvey Kuenn is the center 
fielder and Billy Martin is the short- 
stop. When Martin pulled a muscle in 
the back of his thigh and was forced 
to the bench, Manager Jack Tighe 
turned to Milt Bolling, who has been 
playing major league shortstop here 
and there since 1952. When Bolling 
then fell sick, Tighe reached a little 
further and tapped Reno Bertoia for 
shortstop, and Bertoia came through 
against the Yankees, no less, with a 
sparkling performance. And Kuenn 
was still behind him, in center field. 

Martin and Kuenn, between them, 
have made the Tigers a much smarter- 
looking ball club. “Martin means a 
lot to us,” said Tighe. “He’s so alive. 
He’s so much more than just another 
ballplayer. He’s always doing things 
out there, aggressive things. He lifts 
the club up.” 

A listener asked if this were really 
so, that hardened professionals could 
be sparked to superior performances 
by a fiery personality like Martin’s. 
Tighe nodded seriously. “Yes, they 
can,” he in.sisted. “Especially if 
they’ve never had it before.” 

Mechanically, Martin is still a little 
crude at shortstop, not yet the thor- 
oughly knowledgeable fielder he was 
at second. But each clay, Tighe says, 
he learns more about his job. “He 
gets rid of the ball faster now; he 
knows that it’s a long throw.” 

Kuenn, who moved to center field 
after five full seasons as in infiekler, 
has been remarkable. “Actually,” 
Tighe said, “he's a more natural 
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center fielder than Martin is a short- 
stop. He just seems to know what to 
do. He’s made some wonderful plays 
out there. And he’s hitting. That’s 
the big thing,” Tighe grinned. 

The Tigers have been hitting well 
as a team, too, leading the American 
League in averages. But power, the 
home run, has been lacking. In one 
stretch they hit one home run in 10 
games. That rate, extended through 
154 games, would give the Tigers all 
of 15 homers for the season. Tighe 
was hoping the drought would break, 
so the run at the Yankees could begin. 

SAME OLD SCRtPT 

But the New York won-and-lost 
record and the New York lead was 
ominous. The Yankees were fifth in 
scoring runs; they had been winning 
games on their splendid pitching and 
their eye-opening defensive play 
(in paradoxical proof of this, two of 
their four early-season defeats were 
traceable to damaging late-inning 
errors). The Yankees were still the 
class. When Bob Cerv and Kansas 
City came in to New York in second 
place, one inning showed the differ- 
ence. Three squibbly little infield 
taps loaded the bases for the Yank- 
ees as the Athletics demonstrated 
how not to play the infield. Then 
Berra, his .192 average notwithstand- 
ing, reached out and poked a two- 
run single to center. Bill Skowron 
followed with a single to left, and be- 
fore they had made one out in the 
ball game, the Yankees had all the 
runs they needed to win. 

Hollywood had produced a perfect 
script for baseball’s opening scenes, 
but the Yankees, used to the starring 
roles, were lens-hogging again. end 
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TRACK / Tex Maule 


Faster, ever faster 


The outdoor track season heads for its climax in a dual meet 
between the U.S. and Russia in Moscow this July, but 
many records will be shattered before these giants collide 


T he lean, short-haired youngster 
was still breathing deeply, but 
he had recovered very quickly. Al- 
though he had just set an American 
collegiate record in the two-mile run, 
he was not happy about it. 

“It was a little cold,” he said. “I 
had trouble warming up. I wanted 
to run 8 minutes 45 seconds.” 

He did run an 8:51.3, well under 
the 8:55 record set by Southern Cali- 
fornia’s Max Truex in 1957. 

“It’s a case of mind over body,” 
said Alex Henderson. “My body is 

A PROMISING IMPORT IS Oklahoma U.’s 
miler from South Africa, Gail Hodgson. 


capable of a world record in the two- 
mile 18:33.4]. I hope my mind is.” 

Henderson set his two-mile record 
at the Drake Relays in Des Moines, 
the last of three big outdoor meets 
which usher spring into the midlands 
of the U.S. At the other two— the 
Texas Relays and the Kansas Relays 
— other notable performances gave 
promise of a great outdoor season. 
The University of Texas mile relay 
team, anchored by Eddie Southern, 
a junior who may be the finest runner 
of his generation, broke the intercol- 
legiate record (3:09.1); the Univer- 
sity of California and Oklahoma Uni- 
versity sprint medley relay teams, 
each anchored by great half-milers 
who double in the mile, took turns 
breaking the record in their event. 

As the season turned into May and 
headed for its annual climax in the 
NCAA and AAU championships in 
California in -June, it became in- 
creasingly apparent that the United 
States will field a stronger track team 
in the dual meet with Russia at Mos- 
cow in late July than the strong team 
which represented this country in the 
1956 Olympics at Melbourne. Be- 
tween now and June there are, of 
course, other meets of national im- 
portance in which new stars may crop 
up (see box page U7). 

As usual in this country, the sprint 
field is crowded with exceptional tal- 
ent. Duke’s Dave Sime, who has giv- 
en up baseball for good to 'concen- 
trate on his medical studies and on 
track, beat Olympic Champion Bob- 
by Morrow in a wind-lashed 100 at, 
of all obscure places. Big Spring, 
Texas; Morrow, handicapped by a 
pulled groin muscle, has not yet 
reached peak condition. Bill Wood- 



house, a stocky, bespectacled Iowan 
who starts with the instant accelera- 
tion of a jet-assisted rabbit, is a bare 
half step behind Sime and has beaten 
Teammate Morrow consistently this 
year. Dee Givens of Oklahoma, a 
good sprinter who will get faster as 
the summer ages, is the prototype of 
several hopefuls who could upset the 
favorites. Eddie Southern has run 
9.4 in the 100 and 20.6 in the 220 
already and he might win either of 
these events, in addition to the 440- 
yard dash. 

The development of Southern is 
probably the most remarkable aspect 
of the early outdoor season. It began 
with a 46.2 quarter in Fort Worth in 
middle March, but probably the turn- 
ing point in Southern's career came 
at the Texas Relays in Austin. Run- 
ning the anchor leg on the Texas mile 
relay team. Southern had a comforta- 
ble edge over an old nemesis of his, 
Ohio State’s Glenn Davis, who beat 
him consistently in the 400-meter 
hurdles in 1956. Davis, who will prob- 
ably be one of Southern’s strongest 
rivals in the 440, set a blistering pace 
in the first 220 yards of his anchor 
leg, but he gained nothing on South- 
ern. In the last 220, Southern pulled 
away easily, running his lap in 45.3 
seconds, which is one-half second un- 
der the world’s standing start record. 
More important, he gained a strong 
measure of confidence: since that 
race, he has improved steadily, run- 
ning a 44.6 quarter in Texas’ 3:09.1 
record-setting mile rela.v, which is 
faster than anyone has ever run a 
quarter mile since the invention of 
the stop watch. Last week Southern 
set a new collegiate record with a 46.1 
in Austin. 

continued 
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O LYMPIC QUARTET include.s Glenn Da- 
vis (Ohio), Don Bowden (Calif.), Ed 
Southern (Texas), Bobby Morrow (ACC). 




PASTER, EVER FASTER continued 

In the half mile, Don Bowden of 
the University of California and Ron 
Delany, Villanova’s brilliant Irish 
mi'ler, may have unexpectedly strong 
competition from rapidly improving 
Norm Lloyd of Stanford. Since both 
Bowden and Delany are primarily 
milers, Lloyd, should he continue to 
improve, may be the bef?t bet in the 
half for both the NCAA and AAU 
meets. Tom Murphy, the powerful 
Manhattan runner, Dave Scurlock 
of North Carolina and a pair of USC 
stars, Wayne Lemons and Tom An- 
derson, are strong dark horses. Tom 
Courtney, who ha.s been catching up 
on his studies at Harvard Business 
School, and Arnie Sowell, now in 
service, may have time to reach 
peak condition by late June. Sowell 
and Courtney dueled magnificently 
last year. 

The mile boils down to Bowden 
and Delany, the only two sub-four- 
minute performers now running in 
this country. Delany, tuning up for 
the outdoor season with a long string 
of victories indoors, set a world in- 
door record at Chicago. The race be- 
tween Bowden and Delany matches 
a runner and a racer; Bowden runs 
with a stop watch in his mind while 
Delany runs to beat the competition. 

“Delany has a better kick and he 
can rely on it more than I can,” 
Bowden says. “It’s easier for me to 
set a fast pace, then finish as strong 
as I can. I’m sure to get beat in a 
slow race. I have to try to do what 
Dandy and Elliott do— set a fast 
enough pace to take the kick out of 
the opposition.” 

In common with most distance 
runners, Bowden is fascinated with 
the mental aspects of running. 


“It's a problem of prorating your- 
.self over a distance,” he says. "When 
you're running all out— say a 1:50 
half or a 3:58 mile— your body mech- 
anism tells you you’re tired just when 
you have to run fastest. That’s when 
your psychological preparation lakes 
over. I guess the physical preparation 
is pretty much the same for all dis- 
tance runners now. It’s pretty cut 
and dried. I’m excitable to start with, 
so with me it’s a matter of containing 
myself. Most important to me is my 
religion. It has had a profound effect 
on how I prepare myself. God has 
given me this gift of running, and 1 
use prayer to attain a peace of mind. 
It's not a crutch or an aid, but it is 
a calming influence, and 1 need that 
before I run.” 

While it seems likely that Bowden 
and Delany will make the national 
mile championships a personal duel, 
there are other milers who could im- 
prove enough to challenge them. 
Alex Henderson, the Australian im- 
port mentioned above, has run a 
4:04.5 mile, and Lloyd of Stanford 
has done 4 :06. Gail Hodgson, a South 
African who runs for Oklahoma, has 
run 4:08.2 and less than that on mile 
legs for the Oklahoma distance med- 
ley relay team. 

Henderson and Max Truex, the 
liny USC runner, appear to be yards 
ahead of the rest of the field in the 
two-mile. Deacon Jones of Iowa is 
their closest rival on the basis of re- 
cent performances, but both Hender- 
son and Truex have easily beaten the 
existing intercollegiate record of 8:55 
set last year by Truex. The little 
Californian was set back in his train- 
ing by a severe case of carbon mon- 
oxide poisoning, suffered as he fol- 
low'ed a motorcycle escort through 
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THE OUTDOOR MEETS TO WATCH 


MAY 10 
MAY 16 
MAY 18 
MAY 30-31 

JUNE 6-7 
JUNE 13-14 
JUNE 20-21 
JULY 4-5 
JULY 27-28 


Fresno Relays, Fresno, Calif. 

Coliseum Relays, Los Angeles 
AALI Marathon, Yonkers, N.Y. 

1C4A Championships, Vilianova, Pa. 

California Relays, Modesto, Calif. 

NAIA Championships, San Diego, Calif. 

NCAA Championships, Berkeley. Calif. 

Natiotial AAU Championships, Bakersfield, Calif. 
U.S. Decathlon, Palmyra, NJ. 

United States-Russia, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
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BROAD JUMPER Greg Bell of Indiana is 
i>no of nation’s few 26-foot performers. 





DISCUS THROWER A1 Oerter has al- 
ready bettered world mark unofficially. 



JAVELIN HURLER BusteT Quist of New 
Mexico is one of three best in the country. 


FASTER, EVER FASTER continued 

the streets of Sao Paulo during a 
four-mile race early this year. He 
has since recovered from that illness 
and only recently finished an 8r54.8 
two-mile with considerable running 
left. He and Henderson share an in- 
defatigable appetite for hard work, 
as, indeed, all good distance runners 
must. Henderson, before setting his 
intercollegiate record at Des Moines, 
hobbled on a sore ankle, then tested 
it with an eight-mile jaunt on the 
Wednesday before his record-setting 
race of Friday. He works out twice 
a day— at 6 a.m. and 7 p.m.— and 
logs from 15 to 17 miles per prac- 
tice day. 

Keith Gardner of Nebraska, a Ja- 
maican, is a strong contender in the 
120-yard high hurdles and is an ex- 
cellent quarter-niiler, too. He faces 
tremendous competition in both his 
events, though; Southern, of course, 
is an overwhelming favorite in the 
quarter, and the high hurdle field in- 
cludes several sub-14-second perform- 
ers in Hayes Jones of Eastern Micht- 
gan, Glenn Davis of Ohio State, Elias 
Gilbert of Winston-Salem and Chuck 
Cobb of Stanford. 

DISCUS DUEL 

In the field events, a titanic duel 
is shaping up between a pair of discus 
throw'ers w'ho have both been over 
200 feet this year. Rink Babka of 
use threw the discus into a ditch on 
his effort; A1 Oerter of Kansas sailed 
the discus 202 feet 6 inches only to 
find that the field upon which he per- 
formed slanted too much. Neither 
throw can be recognized for record 
purposes, although each is well over 
the world record of 194 feet 6 inches. 
Both Oerter and Babka are nearly 
sure bets to break the world record 
this year. Oerter and Dave Davis of 
use top the college shotput field; Bill 
Neider and Dave Owen are the AAU 
favorites. 

In the javelin throw, John Fromm, 
the husky NCAA champion from Pa- 
cific Lutheran, is far ahead of his com- 
petition. Fromm, whose throws are 
made, oddly enough, almost entirely 
from arm motion, hit 252 feet 10].^ 
inches at the Texas Relays, to break 
his own intercollegiate record of 248 
feet 1. A back injury kept him out of 
the Drake Relays, won by Texas’ 
Bruce Parker, who has been over 230 
feet this year. Buster Quist of New 
Mexico, Dick Hollis and Jon Jamison 
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AUSSIE ACE Alex Henderson sets pace in 
two-mile run in which he broke record. 



JAMAICAN Keith (Jardner runs for Ne- 
braska in the hurdles and 440-yard dash. 



r 

» 



DARK HORSE Sprinter Dee Givens of 
Oklahoma U. is fast-moving sophomore. 



Put it to your ear. Spin the spool . . . and listen. You’ll 
hear a faint hum . . . the whisper of the gears, the quiet 
tracery of the level wind, the tiniest of clicks from the 
pawl. But what you don't hear is even more important. 
It’s the silent, smooth action of an Ocean City . . . your 
guide to fine craftsmanship. Listen before you buy! 


OCEAN CITY 

Products of American 

TRUE TEMPER 

Tackle & Equipment Co. 

MONTAGUE 

Philadelphia 34, Penna. 
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FASTER, EVER FASTER COnlinuid 


SIMCA Official Report No. 3: 
New World’s Endurance Record 




-llrv. . 

70.02 miles per liour, for 887 
hours. 62,137 consecutive miles 
at flying speed. No other car, re- 
gardless of engine size, without 
supercharger, has ever driven so Car, so fast. Proof 
that SIMCA, the Economy King, outperforms them 
all. And you can own the same car. The family- 
size, 4 door SIMCA, that delivered 42.6 MPG in 
actual tests. And the price? A happy surprise! 

Sales and Service ThroughouC America. Overseas Delivery, loo! 

For nearejf dealer's name and free litcralurc write Dept. 10, Simea, h 


Proven 42.6 Miles-Per-Gallon Economy 
Power-Start 12 Volt Ignition System 
Family-Size 4 Door, 5 Passenger Room 
Safe Engine-Buffer Unitized Design 
Big Ride Ball-Joint Suspension 
Reclining Deep-Foam Airliner Seats 
Both 4 Cylinder and V-8 Available 

., 445 Dark .-tre.. New York 22, N Y. 



/f)stanf/y you know 

I'f's the rod you've always wanted! 

This is the "magic moment" for another fisherman. 
The moment when he’Jl first experience the exhilarat- 
ing performance of a Shakespeare Wondered — and 
afterwards ... be satisfied nothing less. Pick up a 

Wonderod, you’ll thrill to the superb action, pin-point 
accuracy and fish-fighting power of exclusive Shake- 
speare straight-fiber, tubular glass construction. So light 
— slim — strong! Priced from S5.95 to S55, there’s a 
new Shakespeare Wonderod just waiting for you . . . 
Go pick it out! [Price il/ghH). higher m Conods] 
letl to Right fpopvtar modetsj # i577 Spio'R Cast-S 16.95, # 12527 ffy- 
W'onderod-$22.95, #1463 Spi/ifiing-SI8.95, #1 106 Saif Waler-SIS.9S. 
FREE! SEND FOR 5 NEW FISHING BOOKLETS 

5HAKESPEARE COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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of Occidental and UCLA’s Rafer 
Johnson are all around the 230- 
foot mark. Dr. Steve Seymour and 
Bud Held beef up the AAU field, al- 
though neither is eligible for college 
competition. 

One of the oldest records in the 
book may fall this season with Kan- 
sas’ Ernie Shelby and Indiana’s Greg 
Bell shooting at the 26-foot 8K-inch 
broad jump record established by 
Jesse Owens in 1935. Both Shelby and 
Bell have been over 26 feet in their 
careers, and Shelby, at the Texas Re- 
lays, put together a great series of 
jumps. In seven efforts, he was over 
26 feet six times, winning at 26 feet 
3^. On one attempt he made 26 feet 
9, stepping over the edge of the board 
an eighth of an inch to invalidate the 
mark. 

FLYING SWEDE 

Don Stewart of SMU, who tied for 
the NCAA high Jump championship 
last year, has had trouble beating 
Teammate BertiJ Holmgren this sea- 
son. Holmgren, a tall, lean Swedish 
import, has cleared 6 feet 9 H ; neither 
he nor Stewart has approached this 
year’s 6-foot-l 1 mark of USC Olym- 
pic Champion Charlie Dumas. Du- 
mas, Phil Reavis of Villanova and 
the SMU pair are the class of the high 
jump field. 

Bob Gutowski of Occidental, who 
holds the world record in the pole 
vault, has competition from another 
foreign student in UCLA’s George 
Roubanis, a Greek student who is the 
first non-American ever to clear 15 
feet. 

The strong infiltration of foreign 
students on American college track 
teams points up a growing tendency 
which has worried a few coaches. 
More and more colleges are scouting 
farther and farther afield for talent: 
this season, for example, Henderson, 
Lloyd, Delany, Hodgson, Holmgren, 
Roubanis, Gardner, Jack Smyth of 
Houston and Ramon Sandoval of La- 
mar Tech, to name the strongest con- 
tenders, all hail from foreign lands. 
It is due partly to a student exchange 
program, but some of it is simply out- 
and-out recruiting for better track 
teams. One college even went so far 
as to advertise in a London paper for 
track talent; they got a good runner 
and a $1,000 fine. 

But the richest hunting grounds for 
American college teams are still in the 
United States. 
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HOUSEofLORDS 

'^~?^Hi'pRIGlNAL ■ 

4.75 QliART’.^^; ',86 PROOP ' 


BLENDED 

Scotch Whisky 
100% SCOTCH WHISKIES 

WILLIAM WHITELEY ft C? 

DISTILLERS 
LEITH, SCOTLAND 


A superb blend of 
choice Scotdr whiskies selected ,/ 
for iiirtural lightnoss. 

Aging in sherry-mellowed 
casks adds to the 
delicate bouquet- a rare 
rich flavor! 


IMPORTED SOLELY BY GLENMORH DISTILLERIES COMPANY. LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 




Charge of the Stick Brigade 

Photographed by RICHARD MEEK 



Lacrosse, fast spreading through the East and Midwest 
as a spring activity to balance athletic schedules, ap- 
proaches its climax with a key match next Saturday be- 
tween Johns Hopkins and the University of Maryland, 
two leading powers. In the game shown above, Hopkins, 


undefeated last season, stopped a 31-game Maryland 
winning streak. Hopkins’ Carl Muly (77) and John Mc- 
Nealey (76) start to clear the ball after Maryland shot at 
the goal. Maryland’s All-America Ernie Betz (68) and 
Dick Britt I'SO) will ride Muly after he catches the ball. 





COUNTY 

COTTONS 


Jayson shows its hand to Spring - • . a full array 
of handsome new sport shirts, finely woven of 
luxury cottons. 100 patterns to choose from. . . 
stripes, plaids, checks, dobbies and clips. All 
have the famed “fit to perfection” tailoring 
. . . featuring either the popular jaystay collar 
with permanently sewn-in stays or 
the handsome button-down. 

Short sleeves, *3.95 Long sleeves, $4.95 


JAYSON • SHIRTS • SPORT SHIRTS • PAJAMAS 
1115 Broadway, New York 1 0, N. Y. 



He tipped his mitt 


T hu purpose of a psychic bid is to steal something 
belonging to the enemy by issuing a form of propa- 
ganda that will create a false impression in his mind. 
But the practical advantages of bluff bidding seem to 
this department to have been grossly exaggerated. All 
too often, the psychic defeats its own purpose by giving 
the opponents information which they could obtain in 
no other way. In the current offering, for example, it is 
easy to follow the parabola of this psychic boomerang. 


Norfh-Sotilh vulnerable north 
East dealer 



EAST SOUTH WEST NORTH 

PASS PASS 1 V ! PASS 

1 <|> PASS PASS DOUBLE 

2T 2NOTRUMP PASS 3 NO TRUMP 

PASS PASS DOUBLE REDOUBLE 

PASS PASS PASS 


Opening lead: club 5 

In opening the bidding with one heart, no doubt it 
was West’s purpose to divert the enemy’s attention from 
the suit in which he considered they had their best 
chance for game. Later, having convinced himself that 
this Machiavellian scheme had succeeded, West set out 
to capitalize on it further by doubling thefinal contract of 


three no trump. His enterprise was based on the expecta- 
tion of bringing in the club suit with the loss of only 
one trick. Had he anticipated North’s redouble. West 
might have been less eager to increase the stakes. 

, The double removed whatever slim chance there was 
of West’s psychic bid fooling the enemy. When the 5 
of clubs was opened and dummy appeared, the trick- 
ery of West’s opening bid was completely revealed. If 
West had made no bids at all, declarer might have fol- 
lowed the conventional manner of playing the hearts, 
finessing up to dummy. However, East’s raise of hearts 
made it clear that East— not West— had the remains 
of the heart suit. This rendered declarer’s prospects 
of bringing home the entire suit extremely lean, but 
he had no choice except to hope that West’s singleton 
was the 10 spot. 

So declarer played dummy’s jack of clubs on trick 
one. When it held, he was in strategic position to start 
development of the heart suit in the only manner which 
could succeed. He led dummy’s jack of hearts and played 
low when East ducked. Life took on a golden hue when 
West contributed the 10. On another heart lead, South 
was able to win with the 7. He cashed the ace and, with 
tl e heart suit now taken care of, he prepared the ground 
for another coup, leading a spade to dummy’s jack. 

East w >n with the queen but couldn’t return a club. 
Dummy won the diamond return with the ace. The ace 
of hearts dropped East’s queen, the last heart was cashed 
and then the ace of spades. By this time, the distribu- 
tion was clear. On the next spade lead, South finessed 
the 9 and his king brought home the redoubled contract 
with an overtrick. 

Declarer’s analysis proved entirely sound. Because 
of West’s opening bid of one heart, it was reasonable to 
suppose that the bulk of the outstanding hearts would 
be found in East’s hand. The remote chance that West 
would show up with the lone queen of hearts had to be 
risked, for if South’s conclusion was correct, a first- 
round finesse was mandatory. Actually West's psychic 
bid, instead of confusing the issue, had clarified it for 
South and had, in reality, “tipped his mitt.” 

EXTRA TRICK 

The effect of a penalty double is to increase the stakes 
of a particular hand, but the person doubled may receive 
in return sufficient information to fully compensate. 
Therefore, before you double, consider whether you have 
more to lose than to gain. 
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GOLF / Gwilym Brown 


The links of 37 nations 


A lesson in high-speed diplomacy was taught last week when 
representatives of almost two score of the world’s 
golfing countries formed a new international organization 


T he placards that rimmed a long, 
green conference table in Wash- 
ington last week carried legends that 
read: Pierre Abbeloos, Belgium; Dr. 
Eduardo Maglione, Argentina; Doug- 
las Whyte, New Zealand; Chen Yih, 
China: Henry H. Turcan, Great 
Britain; and so on. Thirty-seven in 
all, including the United States. But 
this was not the usual moody con- 
clave of somber-faced diplomats, cur- 
rently such a common sight in the 
nation’s harried capital. The table 
was in the pastel-curtained Caribar 
Room of the Sheraton Park Hotel 
and the delegates were decked out in 
delighted smiles and emblemed blaz- 
ers. They had gathered to establish a 
World Amateur Golf Council and 
make final arrangements for the first 
world amateur championship, to be 
held at St. Andrews, Scotland next 
October 8 to 11. Last week it was 
perhaps the most congenial and suc- 


cessful conference being held any- 
w’here in the world. 

Working with agreeable swiftness, 
the delegates named a nine-man ad- 
ministrative council, headed by John 
D. Ames, president of the USGA, and 
Great Britain’s Turcan, and ratified 
a format for the world tournament. 
It will be a four-day, 72-hole, medal- 
play, team affair. Each country en- 
tering (and there should be well over 
30 of them by autumn) will send a 
squad of four golfers to compete. The 
scoring system is unique; all four 
golfers on each team will play daily, 
but only the team’s three best rounds 
each day will count toward the final 
score. At the end of four days these 
daily aggregates will be added to- 
gether and the country with the low- 
est total will have won the champion- 
ship and the Eisenhower Trophy that 
goes with it. The championship will be 
held every other year, rotating among 


the European-African, American and 
Australasian geographic zones. 

Incredibly, the first move to found 
this all-inclusive event was made 
only last January at the USGA’s an- 
nual meeting in Chicago. It was 
strongly felt that the time was em- 
inently ripe for such a plan, and golf’s 
two ruling bodies, the USGA and the 
Royal and Ancient Golf Club of 
Scotland, met behind closed doors 
last March (SI, April 7), emerging 
with a very workable scheme. Invita- 
tions were then fired off to the golf 
organizations of 49 countries, sug- 
gesting that they send representatives 
to a constitutional convention in 
Washington. That delegates from 37 
nations, on such short notice, scam- 
pered into town last week is a power- 
ful indication of just how ripe the 
time was. 

At noon on the first day of meet- 
ings, Friday, May 2, the conferees 
arose from the long, green table, 
scrambled into their blazers and 
trooped over to the Rose Garden at 
the White House to meet the world’s 
most famous golfer, a 16-handicap 
player named Dwight D. Eisenhow- 
er. While the flag on_the pin in his 


GATHERED ON THE WHITE HOUSE LAWN, President Eisenhower 
and John D. Ames (jws/ fo the President's right), USGA presi- 
dent and co-chairman of the newly formed administrative body 
of the World Amateur Golf Council, share some good-humored 


moments with conference delegates and members of the press. 
Eisenhower delighted his international audience with the sug- 
gestion that they try to work out a plan whereby golfing duffers 
can compete in next October’s world amateur championship. 



private putting green nearby flapped 
gently, the President of the United 
States praised the large measure of 
international good will that would 
surely spring from this imaginative 
competition, then quietly dropped a 
mischievous bombshell into the well- 
pressed laps of the delegation. 

“1 suggest, that aside from the four 
hot-shot golfers that you bring with 
you,” said President Eisenhower, 
“that you take along some high han- 
dicap fellows and let them play at 
their full handicaps. This way you 
never have to take back the same 
man, and besides golf doesn’t become 
so important. 

“You see,” Eisenhower continued, 
“after a match the scratch fellow re- 
members one thing . . . and tells all 
his friends for the rest of his life that 
he could have won that international 
match if he hadn’t hit the ball into 
the water on the 16th. But the high 
handicappers, they know darn well 
there’s no use telling their families or 
their friends about their golf, so they 
will tell more about St. Andrews, and 
about the wonderful Scot people, and 
everybody they met there.” 

It was a refreshing idea, not only 
to the duffers at whom he directed 
his remarks, but no doubt to duffers 
all over the world. 

Though nothing official came of 
Eisenhower’s suggestion when the 
conference reconvened, it seems that 
there will be a few relative duffers on 
hand as a matter of necessity. China's 
Chen Yih, a 4-handicap golfer, voiced 
the position of many delegates when 
he said: “Golf is a new game to us, 
so we won’t be bringing a very good 
team to Scotland. Duffers like me 
will go, but we’ll enjoy the game 
and the scenery.” 

After the final meeting had been 
adjourned, a dozen delegates rushed 
off into the wet, muggy afternoon to 
get in a quick round of golf before 
dark, and others remained behind to 
chat enthusiastically about what 
they had just accomplished. In two 
short days the representatives of 
countries harboring some 15 million 
golfers and 10,000 golf courses had 
set in motion a world organization. 
Dr. Maglione, the Argentine, clad 
nattily in a green-gray suit and a 
dark tie adorned with crossed golf 
clubs, sipped a very dry Martini and 
concluded: 

“Of all human beings, golfers usu- 
ally arrive at a decision with the most 
difficulty . . . but look at what all of 
us confused golfers have done.” end 



cover. Designed for "aJl surface" play, the Championship punlop tibb s rubbbb eoRp. 
won't drift, fade or float . . . offers unprecedented playing Sportwg Goods Division 

life. Try it. See why it's been used in more international vom ae. n.v. 

championship play than any other ball. 
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the lighter 
drier 
smoother 
Scotch 


IMPORTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR U.S.A. • BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF. 
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On and off 




GO MAN GO IN... 



U.S. KEDS BOOSTERS 



SLIPON BOOSTER 


The women’s pro golf tour: 

compact, resilient 

and steadiiy progressing 

T he ladies’ golf tour, a compact 
group of 24 as compared to the 
vast carnival of 160 performers that 
elbows its way boisterously around 
the men’s circuit, has just struggled 
through the most snappish, ill-tem- 
pered winter to plague the South in 
20 years. But despite the fractious 
elements and the need of a truly 
colorful performer to replace the late 
Babe Zaharias as a gate attraction, 
the Ladies PGA continues to flourish 
and attract more and more interest 
wherever it plays. 

While the men sliced up a prize- 
money melon that approached $1 
million last year, the ladies had to be 
content with only $154,000. 

Off course, the more fortunate of 
the girls draw down retainers up to 
$3,000 a year from sporting goods 
houses, and the really big names like 
Patty Berg, Louise Suggs, Beverly 
Hanson andMarilynn Smithareworth 
salaries that approach $20,000 a year. 
But this is earned income in every 
sense of the word, requiring a rugged 
program of personal appearances and 
up to 100 clinics annually. 

What makes it so rewarding to 
watch the women in competition, es- 
pecially for the average golfer, is that 
their form is considerably more or- 
thodox than that of the men. The 
ladies do not possess great strength of 
forearm or hand and therefore rely 


Now you can enjoy cool comfort and still look your 
casual best-with new U.S. Keds Boosters®. Unique 
styling puts you in step with today. Breathable fabrics 
allow cooling air to circulate freely. And you walk on 
the plush comfort of Keds’ Full-cushioned Insole. So 
go for a pair of U.S. Keds Boosters. They cost less 
than you’d expect. Narrows and mediums from $5.95. 


LOOK FOR THE BI^E LABEL 





United States Rubber 


Billy Casper— golf’s 
TV star of the year 

E .arly this spring, when the All- 
Star Golf TV show went off the 
air until next fall, the indoor season’s 
most dynamic performer proved to be 
Billy Casper, the relaxed and portly 
Californian. Of the 26 matches tele- 
vised each Saturday afternoon before 
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the fairways 



(.PGA'S SMITH SEES A BRIGHT FUTURE 


extensively on body swing and hip 
action to put distance into their shots. 
All their movements are geared to a 
slower tempo, making it easier for 
the duffer to analyze their style. Ac- 
tually, a few long hitters, like WifTi 
Smith, Mickey Wright and Betty 
Dodd, can average a good 285 yards 
off the tee, but most get out no far- 
ther than 215 yards with their drives 
and must rely chiefly on their putt- 
ing and short games which are every 
bit as good as the men’s. 

The ladies’ tour may still be look- 
ing for anofher Babe to beef up the 
galleries, but Marilynn Smith, LPGA 
president, is optimistic about the 
future: “The crowds have been good, 
we're looking lor over $200,000 in 
prize money next year and the golf is 
getting better all the time,” she says. 
"In my book, that’s progress.” 



Color "After Six” 
is right on the button! 


an average audience of 15 million, Cas- 
per won the final six {at $2,000 apiece 
— the loser takes home $1,000) plus 
$500 for an eagle for a total of $12,- 
500. The fact that Casper fetched an- 
other $10,000 during the nationally 
televised Crosby, Masters and Las 
Vegas tournaments surely merits him 
an Emmy award of some kind. Lloyd 
Mangrum was next in All-Star Golf 

continued 


Gay blade Dick Button is wearing a dinner jacket of Caribbean 
red. He has other jackets in blue, ginger and silver. Evening wear 
was never this colorful — or comfortable before. 

Acetate, you see, is a master colorist — and hues are the news 
after dark. You will find this "After Six Formal” light, cool, 
altogether superb. See you at the club. 

Celanese Corporation of America, New York 16. Ceianese® 


“AFTER SIX FORMAL” by Rudofker in acetate, rayon, silk Earl-Loom 
fabric. Red, blue, ginger, silver. About $37.50. At fine stores everywhere. 
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The beer without peer 



Brewed only in Denmark 



by appointment to 
THE ROYAL DANISH COURT 
THE ROYAL SWEDISH COURT 
THE ROYAL GREEK COURT 
S 

Tuborg Breweries, Ltd.. Copenhagen, Denmark 
U.S. Representatives: Danisco, Inc., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 


earnings with $7,500, Roberto De Vi- 
cenzo and Jackie Burke won $5,500 
apiece, while Ed Furgol, Gene Littler 
and Stan T..eonard each won $5,000. 
In all. tlie show’s producers paid out 
$81,500 to some two dozen of the 
country's best golfers. 

At the relatively tender golfing age 
of 26, Billy has a perpetually cheerful 
and unruffled temperament that gav’e 
him a decided advantage in these tele- 
vised matches, which were filmed 
months before they appeared on the 
air. In some of the early rounds, with 
six cumbersome cameras to be relocat- 
ed after each shot, it often took a 
staggering eight or nine hours to com- 
plete 18 holes, and seldom took less 
than five— quite a formidable men- 
tal hazard for the less phlegmatic 
pros. But Casper sailed right along, 
beating Tommy Bolt, Billy Maxwell, 
Jay Hebert, Bob Toski, Cary Middle- 
coff and Paul Harney. Next October 
11 at 5 p.m., though the match has al- 
ready been filmed in Florida, viewers 
will see whether or not Casper can 
keep his streak intact against three- 
time Britush Open Champion Peter 
Thomson. 

Some golfers have complained that 
the waiting time during matches is 
intolerable, and some tournament 
sponsors are grieved that the shoot- 
ing schedules have taken top names 
out of their events. But no doubt these 
difficulties will be overcome in time. 

—Barry Burn 


The leading money 
winners to date 


MEN 

ARNOLD PALMER $22,713 

KEN VENTUra 22,017 

BILLY CASPER 21,777 

STAN LEONARD 17,086 

JAY HEBERT 15,427 

FRANK STRANAHAN 14,512 

DOUG FORD 14,064 

DOW FINSTERWaLD 13,477 

TOMMY BOLT 12,169 

FRED HAWKINS 12,161 

WOMEN 

BETSY RAWI.S 4,236 

PATTY BERG 3,853 

MARLENE HAGGE 3,785 

BEVERLY HANSON 3,716 

FAY CROCKER 3,542 



j\m\m 01 AIJ'll G-ofjjGi'it 

Handsome - gold aluminum -durable, 
easy-rolling, perfect balance. It's Con-Voy 


for golfers who want the very best. 


CON VOY DELUXE S37.9S 

CON VOY STANDARD . . . S29.9S 


SOLD IN LEADING PRO SHOPS 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING CO. 



SWIMMING 
POOL BEAUTY 

starts with Ramuc^ Enamel 


\V 



• America's No. 1 swimming pool paint, 
proved in over 19,000 pools 

• Goes on easily, leaves tilc-hhe finish 

• Long-lasting, natural rubber-base paint 

• Won't powder, blister, flake; 
fade-resistant 

• In many attractive pastel colors 

• Beautifies and protects 

Send today for 32-page "Pool Painting Hand- 
book." Gives valuable facts on pool upkeep. 
When writing, include pool's dimensions, name 
and/or type of paint used. 

Dealers & Distributors: Select sales 
areas still open. Write today! 

INERTOL CO., INC. 

488 Freiinghuysen Ave.-, Newark 12. N. J. 
27-S S. Park. San Francisco 7. California 
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Tip from the Top 


HAROLD SARGENT, East Lake Country Club, Atlanta 


Controlling the right hand 

M any GOi.fbrs, in learning to play, were taught to hit the ball with 
the left hand and let the right hand go along for the ride. In the last 
few years we have heard the conflicting instruction to hit the stuffings 
out of the ball with the right hand. 

Actually, there i.s a danger in both. It is impossible to hit the ball 
with only the left hand, and in an attempt to do so the player will 
only impede hi.s jjatural power. It is true a), so that the right band — 
and. I would add, the right side of the body — can be correctly used 
only when the .swing has been properly set up so that it can play its 
part in proper balance with the left. 

Assuming the player has reached the top of the backswing correctly, 
the first movement is the turning of the left hip back toward the line 
of flight, and the weight is moved toward the left foot. This movement 
will pull the hands down to a waist -high position, with the club dropped 
on the inside. If this movement has been made correctly, the right 
elbow will be riding to the right hip, and the wrists will still be fully 
cocked. The right arm then begins to straighten and continues to 
straighten as Che had is struck. As the right arm is straightening, the 
wrist will release its tension, or “cock,” and the right side of the body 
will turn toward the line of flight. 



NEXT WEEK: Hurvey Peniek on proper use of (ill clubs 



ARNOLD PALMER 
TALKS ABOUT 
GOLF BALLS 

“Tournament play puts plenty of 
pressure on a pro, but I’m more 
interested in what happens when I 
put pressure on a golf ball. With the 
new Wilson Staff, I knoiv what hap- 
pens — it takes off from the club 
face with 170 mile an hour accelera- 
tion. You get that long hit when 
you need it, and your putts go true 
as a die.” 

Arnold Palmer’s impressive win of 
this year’s Masters Tournament at 
Augusta consolidates his position as 
one of America’s top golfers. Palmer 
is a member of the famed Wilson 
Advisory Staff. 



The new?958 Wilson Staff Ball 
is sold through pro shops only. 

WinWUfi 
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BONNIE PRUDDEN / FUnesb' 


THIS HANDSOME 
WESTCLOX IS TOUGH. 
AND YOU 

CAN TREAT IT ROUGH! 



IT'S WATERPROOF* 



IT'S DUSTPROOF* 
IT’S SHOCK RESISTANT 



Ballet 


on a saivhorse 


Familiar device makes a balance 
board for some backyard stunts 

This week Boniiie begins a series of exercises on tlie saw- 
horse, one of the simplest and ?nost easily a\ ailable pieces 
of apparatus. This one is five feet long, with a crossbeam 
4 ' ■’ inches wide. Horses can be stacked in the garage when 
not in use and can be utilized singly or in groups to form 
H fence or parallel bars. If the weather is favorable, do 
the e.xercises outside. Later Bonnie will suggest exercises 
that can be done with other simple backyard equipment. 




IT’S THE WESTCLOX 
WRIST BEN WATERPROOF 



A top-quality champion, 'way 
under par in price. Resists 
shocks of duds, high scores! 
Dustproof in sand traps! Anti- 
magnetic, chrome finish, stain- 
less steel back, luminous dial, 
luminous sweep second hand. 

Wilh leather strap ... * O® ® 

*Slays u-DUrproof and dustproof provided original seal 
is replaced if opened for service. 

DE P E N DABLE as the day is long 

WESTCLOX^ 

WESTCLOX, Makers oe bis ben 
DIVISION OF GENERAL TIME CORPORATION 





This helps your balance and make.s 
your seat firm. Standing on your left 
leg, tighten scat mu.scles and bring 
r right leg up as high as you can. 



Swing right leg back and hold the po- 
sition for two seconds. Then swing 
right foot forward, step on it and re- 
peat the e.xercise with the other leg. 
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DOGS / Virginia Kraft 


The Doberman pinscher: 

darling . . . or devil? 



P ICTURED ABOVE is a Doberman 
pinscher in two of the moods 
which have earned him a reputation 
as one of the most controversial 
breeds in America. To some people, 
he is an elegant, well-mannered com- 
panion of children and a faithful de- 
fender of the home. To others, he is 
an evil-tempered, snarling mon.ster, 
eager and ready to attack anyone and 
anything. 

There are dozens of authenticated 
stories to support both attitudes. 
► In Dallas last month a father 
fought off a 7o-pound Doberman 
which viciously attacked and man- 
gled his 5-year-old daughter. 

► In Michigan a Doberman found a 
3-year-old child lost two days in a 


forest. The dog sat next to the child 
and patiently signaled their location 
to rescuers. 

► In New' Jersey a former dog train- 
er in the Army’s K-9 Corps says, 
“Our outfit gave all the Dobermans 
to the Marines. They were just too 
vicious to handle.” 

► In Chicago a Doberman alerted its 
owners to fire and was credited with 
saving four lives. 

► In Connecticut a veterinarian told 
the owner of an injured Doberman, 
“I’ll treat him if you strap him to 
the table.” 

► In Arizona a runaw'ay stallion 
kicked and trampled a rancher’s 4- 
year-old son. The child’s young Do- 
berman saved his life by fearlessly 


attacking the horse and driving it off. 

Each story adds to the misunder- 
standing which surrounds the breed. 
And, depending upon who is telling 
the story, the Doberman emerges as 
either a darling or a devil. In truth, 
he is neither. The Doberman pinscher 
is a highly specialized breed, superb 
in the uses for which he was devel- 
oped, but like most specialists totally 
unsuited to many of the random tasks 
he is unfairly asked to perform. 

“A Doberman must be trained to 
absolute obedience, ruled with a firm 
hand and mastered wdth unllinching 
authority,” says John Behan who has 
trained hundreds of Dobermans at 
his Canine College in West Redding, 
continued 
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DOBERMAN conlinued 

Connecticut. “He is probably one of 
the easiest breeds to teach but one 
of the most difficult to control. An 
owner who is not unconditionally 
confident in his own ability to han- 
dle the dog under all circumstances 
should look to another breed. The 
average Doberman pinscher is too 
much dog for him. 

“The unfortunate thing,” Behan 
adds, “is that so many people use 
common sense in buying practically 
everything else but a dog. The neigh- 
bor down the street has a Doberman. 
They see only his sleek, aristocratic 
looks; but that's often enough to 
make them decide they want one too. 
You should see what happens after a 
Doberman wins a major dog show. 
Suddenly everjmne decides it is fash- 
ionable to own one. Then the trouble 
begins.” 

Enlightened breeders are the first 
to agree with John Behan that if the 
breed is to survive in this country se- 
lective selling of Dobermans is every 
bit as essential a.s selective breeding. 
At the present time there are about 
39,000 Dobermans in the United 
States. Of this number, it is not un- 
reasonable to assume that upwards 
of 30% are in the homes of people 
who should not own them. 

“I had an hysterical call just last 
week from a woman who was being 
held at bay by the family pet,” Be- 
han relates. “She insisted, against my 
advice, upon ow’ning a Doberman. 
She lives in a big country house and 
wanted protection when her husband 
was out of town. But she also wanted 
a pet she could pamper and coddle. 
She permitted the dog the run of 
the house with only one taboo: he 
was forbidden to get on her fancy 
lace bedspread. 

“The dog, a creature of animal, 
not human, comprehension — a fact 
too many owners refuse to accept— 
was unable to distinguish between 
the bedspread and other furniture. 
On the occasion of the frantic phone 
call, the woman had entered her bed- 
room to find the Doberman on the 
bed. In anger she rushed at him, 
and the dog did the only thing he 
might be expected to do under such 
circumstances. He went for her.” 

Behan emphatically points out 
that the owner, not the dog, was at 
fault here. A situation had occurred 
which the dog was unfamiliar with 
and therefore unable to understand. 
He reacted instinctively. And finding 


himself in control of the situation, 
he took advantage of it. Another 
breed of dog, it is true, might not 
have been as quick tempered or as 
easily aroused by similar provoca- 
tion. But here the distinctive person- 
ality of the Doberman pinscher is 
involved. 

When Herr Louis Dobermann, a 
German dogeateher, began about 
1870 to experiment with the de- 
velopment of the breed that now 
bears his name, his goal was a dog 
with the agility and grace of a terrier, 
the sleek aristocracy of a racer, the 
power and strength of a working 



MACY GUARD DOG (ubove) keeps in 
shape for department store dutie.s after 
completing special attack training course 
at John Behan’s Canine College (below). 


shepherd and the ferocity of a tiger 
—ready and willing to attack any- 
thing, man or beast. 

An indication of Dobermann’s 
success was reported some years later 
by an early Swiss breeder, Gottfried 
Liechti, who wrote: “They were cer- 
tainly robust, had absolutely no trace 
of fear— not of the devil himself— 
and it required a good deal of courage 
to own one.” A shortage of courage 
was obviously no problem in Ger- 
many at the turn of the century, be- 
cause the popularity of “Dober- 
mann’s dogs” spread astonishingly 
throughout the country. By 1912 
the Dobermann Pinscher Club of 
Germany was formed, and the breed 
had developed an enthusiastic fol- 
lowing in several neighboring coun- 
tries. One fancier, Philipp Gruenig, 
summed up the ideal of European 
breeders in describing a particular 
Doberman: “He was covered with 
scars, and was the sharpest dog I ever 
saw.” Sharp is an agreeable German 
way of saying ferocious. 

A Floridian who showed his Do- 
berman pinscher at Wiesbaden last 
September confirmed the sharpness 
of the German Dobes. “Most of the 
males were brought in and benched 
with spike collars,” he reported, “and 
few persons showed inclination to 
touch them.” 

In America this sharpness has been 
bred down but fiery temperament 
remains characteristic of the breed. 
It is by no means a weakness. Rather, 
it is one of the traits which, when 
properly utilized, makes the Dober- 
man a superb animal for certain spe- 
cialized duties. 

This was proved dramatically in 
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TWO MOODS OF DOBERMAN are illusiratGcl here as Kevin and Eileen Behan fondle 
dog being trained by their father (hdwM- le/l) to attack enemies upon command. 



the war. Nominated by the Marine 
Corp.s as its oflicial war dog, the 
“devil dogs,” as they were called, 
performed heroically in several 
branches of the armed forces. 

In periods of a few weeks, these 
dogs were put through intensive 
basic training whicli transformed 
them from domestic animals to bat- 
tle-conditioned sentries, messengers, 
scouts and attack dog.s. They were 
trained to obey to the absolute any 
order given by their handlers. Upon 
the command “attack,” they became 
vicious killers, often more feared than 
firearms. But they learned, too, to 
share peacefully the intimate and 
often unpleasant living conditions 
of the men they served. 

One Doberman .saved an entire 
tank platoon on Bougainville by 
alerting it to an ambush. Another 
gave his life to take on, singlehanded, 
a machine gun nest which had al- 
ready picked off 12 men on an island 
near Okinawa. By doing so, he was 
credited with saving the lives of an 
entire patrol. When the dog’s bullet- 
ridden body was lifted by his buddies 
from the nest, they had to pry his 
teeth from the arm of a dead enemy. 

On Iwo Jima, Dobermans routed 
snipers from cav’es, pillboxes and tun- 
nels. On Peleliu Island they stood 
security watch through jungle nights, 
carried messages between outposts 
and established communications by 
laying wire from reels strapped to 
their backs. Several were officially 
cited for bravery. 

In civilian life as well as in wartime 
the Doberman has distinguished him- 
self as a guard dog. Doberman guards 
have been used by police depart- 
ments, colleges, mental institutions, 
banks, department stores, dozens of 
small businesses and even saloons 
where persistent thefts were stopped 
only when the dogs were introduced. 

The Doberman in the pictures 
above is being trained by John Behan 
to guard a doctor who has twice been 
attacked by mental patients. The 
clog’s job will he to sit in the doctor’s 
office as quietly as he is seated with 
Behan’s children. But when the com- 
mand “get him” is given, this seem- 
ingly gentle dog will instantly become 
a vicious animal ready to kill, if nec- 
essary, to protect his owner. His basic 
attack objective, however, is not to 
kill but to disarm by first going for 
the right hand and then bringing the 
enemy to bay. 

In 1952 R. H. Macy & Co. installed 
in their New York store a team of four 


Dobermans trained at Behan’s Ca- 
nine College. During store hours, the 
dogs li vein rooftop kennels where they 
review the exercises necessary to keep 
them in condition for the jobs they 
perform at night. When Macy’s closes 
its doors for the day, the dogs are re- 
leased to roam the many floors of the 
building, searching for prowlers and 
sneak thieves, stragglers caught after 
hours, signs of smoke or fire, water 
leakage, or anything out of the ordi- 
nary. Recently two young girls were 
reported missing and traced to Macy’s 
vast and darkened merchandise jun- 
gle. They were found by a Doberman 
guard dog who, to the amazement 
of his handler, licked the girls’ hands 
to put them at ease. 

At one time the Doberman was 
used experimentally as a seeing-eye 
dog. “He was a pleasure to train,” 
says Lois Meistrell who formerly 
worked with The Seeing Eye in Mor- 


ristown, New Jersey. “But he de- 
manded mcrre constant control than 
was desirable or could be expected 
from the average blind owner. He 
was more prone to distraction than 
several of the other breeds, and some- 
times too overprotective of his mas- 
ter. When finally The Seeing Eye de- 
cided it was necessary to recall the 
Dobermans, most people were relieved 
to send them back. 

“There was one blind newsdealer, 
though, who refused to give up his 
Doberman. It seems the newsdealer 
was not among Governor Dewey’s 
fans. Unfortunately for the governor, 
he often bought his paper at this 
newsstand. When he did, the dealer 
sicked the dog on Dewey. He’d never 
had a guide dog which responded so 
violently to Republicans and he 
wasn't about to part with him.” 

In this case, again, the owner, not 
the dog, must be'blamed. end 
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HIS JOB: To broaden your life and brighten your future — through science 



The Insurance Company 
for TRUE SECURITY 


THE AMERICAN ENGINEER— Mano/^app/j'erf 
science, dedicated to attaining ever higher 
standards of knowledge and performance in 
every field of industry. We depend on him 
for America's progress and protection. 


FOR YOU AND 
YOUR FAMILY 


MUTUAL 

BENEFIT 

LIFE 


Mutual Benefit Life’s job: 

TRUE 

SECURITY 


Wouldn’t you like to know that your 
family enjoys the finest, fullest pro- 
tection in the life insurance field? Such 
peace of mind is now possible with 
Mutual Benefit Life’s famed plan for 
True Security. 

True Security is just what the name 
implies — the ultimate in worry-free, 
trouble-free lifetime life insurance. It’s 
as personal as your wardrobe ... as 
flexible as your favorite fly rod. It’s 
tailored for you and you alone — matched 
to your earning curve, your pre.sent 
needs, your future objectives. 

Like a scientist, your Mutual Benefit 
Life man conquers the unknown by 
means of the known . . . uses current 
facts about your job, your family to 
create air-tight future protection. Every 
provision you’ll need in the future can 
be built into the plan he will create for 
you today. 

Whatever your age, occupation or in- 
come, now is the time to investigate 
True Security. It is presently offered with 
the fullest, most liberal coverage in 
Mutual Benefit Life’s 113-year history, 
and at a new, low cost. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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SPORT IN ART 


With Degas 
at the Races 


W HETHER it’s Churchill Downs or Longchamp, the 
special and wonderful excitement of a horse race 
never fails to inspire those who seek it out. In the 1870s in 
France Edgar Degas, more generally known for his render- 
ings of the ballet scene, released his excitement in paint and 
pastel. Roaming the tracks near Paris, he made sketches 
and notes which he took back to his studio to transform 
into the sun-filled creations shown on these pages. An eccen- 
tric man who disliked most people, animals and the out-of- 
doors, Degas nonetheless captured their universal appeal. 







•RACE HOUSES,’ done by Degas in 1878, resembles modern-day hunt racing 
of Maryland and Virginia yet shows influence of Japanese prints on the period. 


I 



‘CAIUIIAGF AT THE RACES’ shows Degas’ interest in cam- ‘FALSE START’ is a scene at the races in 1871. The crowd 

era. Fascinated by new “mechanism,” he cropped foreground. sits in shade of an ornate grand.«tand while horses line up. 


Mr. John Hoy Whitney 
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triuivifh trQ 

only ’^2675* 


The world’s greatest and only technical braking advance in our time— disc 
brakes — are standard equipment on the beautiful, new 1958 TR3 from Britain. 
This is the braking system that has all others stopped . . . cold. 

Tliat’s because our disc brakes really dissipate lieal, giving you at least 
four times more braking efficiency. Any brakes stop bard once or twice, 
but the intense heat created seriously cuts down future braking ability. This 
is called fading . . . .'something you’ll never know in an exciting TR3 . . . even 
if you try ten panic-stops in a row. And you stop with such grace. Your 
wheels actually slow up in direct relation to your pedal pressure. You roll to 
a stop . . . without a waver ... in any weather. 

Naturally, the very need for this greater stopping power proves that this 
car can really go, as well. It is a classic example of TR3 engineering integrity 
. . . the world’s finest performance value. So if you want to start a sensation, 
there’s one stop you must make . . . come for a guest-drive today. 


*2675 at U.S. ports oj entry, plus state 
and/or city taxes (slightly higher West Coast.) 
Wire wheels, hard top, rear seat, 
white wall tires and overdrive, etc. optional extra 
SPECIFICATIONS; 

BRAKES: Disc brakes on front wheels^ 

TOP SPEED: nOMPH MILEAGE: upto35MPG 
ENGINE; 4 cyl. (OHV) 1991 cc OUTPUT: 100 BHP 
ACCELERATION: 0-50 in 8 sec. 

MAINTENANCE; 

Parts and service 
available coast to coast! 

Free Brochure and 
dealer list on request. 

Write now— for fun! 

t/i Triumph plus ... os standard equipment. 



If you’re pJonning a European trip, write for our money sating Overseas Deiivery Brocfiure. 

STANDARD -TRIUMPH MOTOR COMPANY, INC., Dept. B5, 1745 Broadway, (at 56th St.), New York 19 
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DEFENDERS 
THE CUP 

by CARLETON MITCHELL. 


In the first of his reports on the classic sailing contest which 
culminates off Newport in September, a noted yachtsman- 
author analyzes the men and the ships contending for the defense 


W KBN’ THE British 12-tiieter yacJit 
Sceplre saWa forth from Newport 
on September 20 for the 17th chal- 
lenge of the America’s Cup, she will 
meet in lone combat the sole survivor 
of four American candidates for Che 
defense which awaited the starting 
gun for the first preliminary trial 
race held by the New York Yacht 
Club in mid-July. Between this first 
trial and September’s ultimate, great 
effort, the pre.ssures will have been as 
severe as any in the historic struggle 
for possession of the greatest single 
international trophy in sport. Three 
crews will have fallen by the watery 
wayside as the miles spin astern 
during the intervening weeks— weeks 
of hard work, constant experiment- 
ing, astrononrically mounting cost-s, 
midnight strategy sessions and morn- 
ing sail drills, race on top of race, 
tension building and hope fluctu- 
ating . . . plu.s an almost fanatical 
determination, after a century of 
successful American competition, 
“not to be the first to lose the cup’’ 
in the face of what appears to be the 
most scientifically planned and me- 
ticulously executed invasion by a 
cup challenger in hi.story. 

It must not be forgotten that - 
yacht races are basically tests of 
skill, preparation, stamina and cour- 
age among men. This will never he 

I FIRST IN THE WATER, veteran Vim 
is already undergoing her early sail trials. 


more true than this summer. Due to 
the rigid straitjacket of convention 
imposed on the designers by the pro- 
visions of the International Rule, it 
will probably be difficult from a dis- 
tance for the spectator fleet to tell 
the competing vessels apart, except 
perhaps for hull color. Extremes in 
length have to be paid for by radical 
alterations of sail area, and such 
characteristics of appearance as free- 
board, overhang, crown of deck and 
tumble home are matters carefully 
controlled. Even the dimension.? of 
the table in the cabin below are 
specified. 

But no rule governs the selection 
of the crews who will be aboard, or 
gives a hint of the motivation in- 
spiring each owner or head of syndi- 
cate to undertake the organization, 
the expense and the potential heart- 
aches and headaches likely to result 
from a bid for the honor of defending. 
Nor does the disembodied impres- 
sion of beauty and serene grace of 
the yachts themselves convey the 
stress and strain of competitive re- 
ality. When you read in the morn- 
ing paper a simple statement like 
“IVcatherly tacked under tlie Point 
Judith shore,” it can cover a multi- 
tude of mental and physical activi- 
ties: an evaluation of the wind and 
tide, and the possibility of a favor- 
ing lift; an assessment of the tactical 
situation of the moment, and what 
is likely to evolve; a sudden sharp 


OF 



AI'THOU MITCHELL will navi- 
gate Weatherly for Mercer group. 


order, and the crew leaping to sta- 
tions, and the helmsman bringing 
the boat through the wind in a pre- 
cise pattern, and the sweaty appli- 
cation of brute force on the winches 
as the .sails are sheeted home. The 
success of the maneuver will depend 
on split-second timing and teamwork 
as precise as the Oklahoma backfieid 
—and on imagination and ability 
equally !i%'ely to that of the quarter- 
back calling the signals. 

Thus it is axiomatic among sailing 
men that skippers and crews are as 
important as the vessels, if not more 
so. Philip L. Rhodes, one of the com- 
peting designers, went so far recently 
as to say publicly: “Assuming no 
luck is involved in winning, the crew 
conies first, the sails next and the 
boat comes third and last.” Between 
tank-tested hulls of similar dimen- 
sions, the difference in speed potential 
can only be a matter of a few seconds 
per mile. And as Harold Vanderbilt 
wrote in On the Wind’s Highicaij, 
an account of the America’s Cup 
preparations and races in 1934 and 
1937 aboard Rainbow and Ra7iger: 
“Mistakes are made frequently in 
yacht races, and fortune generally 
smiles on the yacht which makes the 
fewest.” 

Yet somehow the incidents which 
make good alibis later on the club 
veranda don’t happen to the best 
skipper and crew — not so often, any- 
coaU'iiued 
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AMERICA’S CUP 

eontiizued 

way. Vanderbilt proved his thesis 
with Rainbow, which was selected 
as defender after a bitter series of 
trials in which it was generally ac- 
knowledged Yankee was the faster 
boat, and then went on to retain 
possession of the cup against T.O.M. 
Sopwith’s Endeavour, even more su- 
perior in sheer ability to get through 
the water. In the first instance Rain- 
bow came through principally be- 
cause of sounder tactics and stronger 
gear; in the second, again through 
tactical superiority, plus far smarter 
teamwork on deck. 

It is still too early to make any 
sweeping predictions about the 
yachts themselves. Improvement of 
the current 12s over Vim, considered 
the last word in 1939 and built to the 
identical rule which governs design 
today, is generally conceded to be a 
matter of refinement, of smoothing 
lines here and cutting weight there, 
and perhaps taking advantage of 
technological advances in other fields 
which can be applied to naval con- 
struction. Refinement has reached 
the point where Wealherly is using 
aluminum screws in her deck to save 
a few pounds over the traditional 
bronze— this in a vessel whose fin- 
ished weight will not be far from 30 
tons. 

Despite the fact that Phil Rhodes, 
before a dinner of the Cruising Club 
in late March, also stated his belief 
that “the International Rule estab- 
lishes virtually a one-design class” — 
and proved the degree of his convic- 
tion by the unprecedented gesture of 
projecting before a large audience 
construction details and even the 
lines of his creation— the possibility 
of a vessel of revolutionary speed like 
Ranger, the “super J boat,” appear- 
ing is not to be entirely ruled out. His 
own may be such a boat. Another 
American designer of great skill and 
imagination, C. Raymond Hunt, is 
getting his first crack at the class. 
He produced the 5.5-meter Quixotic 
for the 1956 Olympic Games, and 
she was by far the fastest of the fleet 
assembled for the selection trials. She 
was also the hard-luck boat of the se- 
ries. After being disqualified by a foul 
in one race, she came to the last need- 
ing only a ninth for over-all victory 
— and down tumbled her mainsail 
when a halyard fitting failed. 

Olin Stephens, of the design firm 
of Sparkman and Stephens, sums it 


up by saying, “If enough little things 
could be put together, you might get 
a boat that would appear as outstand- 
ing as Raiiger.” By the “little things” 
he is thinking not only of the physical 
factors of hull, rig, sails and the mi- 
nutiae of gear which together make a 
boat go, but also of the human ele- 
ment: an organizational ability to 
match Harold Vanderbilt’s, as well as 

THE MEN BEHIND VIM’ 


his meticulous attention to the perfec- 
tion of every detail and evolution; 
matters like the afterguard of Ranger, 
selected solely in an effort to get the 
best possible man for each individual 
chore; the foredeck teamwork de- 
veloped through constant and de- 
manding practice; and a dedication 
to a boat and her mission which not 
all men can achieve. It would have 
been hard to defeat even a relatively 
slow boat having such a background 
and organization; concentrate it on 
a fast hull with everything below and 
aloft as nearly perfect as human in- 
genuity and hard work could make 
it, and you have a superboat. Thus 
it may be with a 12 in 1958. 

T hehb are two principal require- 
ments governing crews aboard ves- 
sels seeking to defend the cup. The 
total number is limited by a provision 
in the racing rules of the New York 
Yacht Club allowing one man to each 
250 square feet of measured sail area 
or additional fraction thereof, plus 
three. Vzhn’s present area of 1,916 
feet, for instance, permits a working 
crew of 11, including skipper, naviga- 
tor, afterguard and profe.ssionals. If 
she reduced sail area by 166 square 
feet, to 1,750 feet or below, she would 
be allowed only a crew of 10; by in- 
creasing it by 85 to 2,001 square feet 
or more, she could carry 12. However, 


sail area under the measurement rule 
is delicately balanced against water- 
line length, so even a minor change in 
one means an alteration, not necessar- 
ily desirable, in the other. Thus it can 
be almost certainly a.ssumed that the 
crew aboard each boat will fall within 
the figures above: 10, 11 or 12. 

In the old days professionals would 
have outnumbered amateurs. But 


modern yachting has become largely 
a matter of participation by the own- 
er and his friends or family, and the 
paid hands in most cases have been 
relegated to the position of shipkeep- 
ers, responsible principally for main- 
tenance and assistance in sail changes. 
While there is nothing in the rules 
which would prevent a professional 
from steering and acting as captain 
in fact as well as in the oft-heard 
courtesy title, it is a certain bet that 
all helmsmen and directors of tactics 
will be Corinthian— amateur— sail- 
ors. This year it is doubtful if any 
yacht will have more than three paid 
men aboard, and at least one plans 
even less. 

A second requirement governing the 
candidates is that the owner or head 
of syndicate be a member of the New 
York Yacht Club. This is more a mat- 
ter of tradition than written rule, but 
so closely has the New York Yacht 
Club been associated with the Ameri- 
ca’s Cup — beginning with the syndi- 
cate of its members which first won 
the trophy— that its right to act as 
arbiter of the cup’s destiny was ques- 
tioned only once. In 1901 Thomas W. 
Lawson, a wealthy Boston stock spec- 
ulator, created a flurry by announc- 
ing he would pit his Independence 
against the two yachts being raced by 
members of the New York Yacht Club 
to decide a defender; he was not a 



THK MATTHEW.S FAMILY has prepared Vim for cup defease as a family venture. 
Donald (right), father John and Richard have gathered around them an expert crew. 
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member of the club and had no inten- 
tion of becoming one, but he demand- 
ed a right to compete. Words passed, 
and the public took sides. Regardless, 
the Independence was not allowed to 
enter the trial races, but the pressure 
was taken off the New York organiza- 
tion when the three boats met in a 
series of events arranged by the New- 
port Yacht Racing Association— and 
the Independence finished a dismal 
last each time. 

H .-tROLD Vand?:rbii.t, long years 
ago, wrote in Enterprise: “Pub- 
lic interest in the America’s Cup is 
such that when a yacht is chosen to 
defend it she loses her private charac- 
ter and becomes for the time being 
the property of the American people; 
she is their representative, their de- 
fender.’’ And he added: “For that 
reason they are entitled to her histo- 
ry.’’ Here, then, are the stories of the 
1958 candidates for the cup defense: 

First, there is the still unnamed 
boat of the Sears syndicate, called 
in the earliest stages of her ca- 
reer until, according to one report, a 
superstitious member among her 
sponsors felt such an optimistic name 
might be the kiss of death. She was 
the first yacht to be announced, and 
is financed by a syndicate of New 
York Yacht Club members. Henry 
Sears, guiding spirit of the group, was 
commodore when the deed of gift was 
altered to permit a resumption of 
competition. His reason for building 
a 12 was ba.sed not only on a love of 
sailing and racing extending back 
through 11 boats named Aciaea to a 
Swampscott dory in 1921, but on con- 
cern for the honor of the New York 
Yacht Club. As he says, “It would 
have looked awfully damned silly to 
have sponsored a challenge and then 
have no boat to defend.” Immediate- 
ly when the Royal Yacht Squadron 
signified its intention of sending 
across a vessel in quest of the hal- 
lowed trophy, Sears personally under- 
wrote the preliminary expenses of 
designing and tank-testing a defend- 
er, and then began persuading others 
to help. 

Second, there is Easterner, owned 
by Chandler Hovey of Boston, which 
is "a family affair”— family-financed, 
and to be sailed principally by mem- 
bers of the family, assisted by the de- 
signer, Ray Hunt, and his son. Chand- 
ler Hovey’s desire to participate is 
easy to understand: not only did he 
receive an appeal to come to the res- 
cue with a yacht when the New York 


group was having difficulty raising 
sufficient money to begin construc- 
tion, but the 78-year-old down-East 
sailor has had the most big boat rac- 
ing experience of any active yachts- 
man in America, including ownership 
of three J boats. Thrice before he has 
been a candidate to defend: with 
Yankee in 1930 and 1934, and Rain- 
bow, purchased from Vanderbilt, in 
1937. Perhaps what finally made up 
his mind this time was a desire to 
erase the disappointment of one of 
the most agonizing moments in sport- 
ing history, when in the deciding race 
of the final trials in 1934, Vanderbilt, 
after a seesaw battle of 30 miles, 
brought Rainbow across the line one 
second ahead of Yankee— so close 
that the crews of neither boat nor the 
spectator fleet knew who had won 


until they were told by the committee. 

Third, there is WeatJierl]i, building 
for Henry D, Mercer of Rumson, 
N.J. and two business associates, Cor- 
nelius Walsh and Arnold Frese. Al- 
though Mercer has long been asso- 
ciated with shipping and power 
yachting, there was universal surprise 
when he commissioned Philip Rhodes 
to design a candidate for defense, as 
he had never been active in the sail- 
ing side of yachting. It turned out to 
be a gesture in the grand tradition: 
as a younger couple Henry and Cath- 
erine Mercer had traveled across the 
Atlantic by steamer with Sir Thomas 
Lipton on the way to one of his many 
challenges. They had become firm 
friends, and Mercer developed a great 
admiration for the sportsman.ship of 
MitUniieil 
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the Irish baronet. In his mind there 
formed the determination that per- 
haps he, too, would "have a go at The 
Quid Mug,” if the occasion arose. So 
when he heard the New York Yacht 
Club syndicate was having trouble 
raising sufficient money to proceed, 
he decided to make sure America 
would have at least one new boat to 
meet the British invasion. 

Fourth, there is Vim, with an im- 
pressive record, including a campaign 
on the Solent under Vanderbilt in 
1939 when she completely outclassed 
the best the British then had to offer. 
Through the war and for several years 
afterwards she sat forlornly on a cra- 
dle in a City Island shipyard, until 
bought in 1951 for the traditional 
song— comparatively speaking— by 
John Matthews of Oyster Bay, N.Y., 
owner of other large sailing craft, who 
"liked the idea of having a fast sporty 
boat for racing.” He added a small 
engine and made minor changes in 
the accommodations below, and with 
his sons and friends sailed her hap- 
pily and successfully for the inter- 
vening years under the Cruising Club 
of America Rule. Suddenly, there was 
a change in the deed of gift of the 
America's Cup, and he found he had 
a possible defender. He was pleased 
and also somewhat appalled, but too 
much in love with Vim not to under- 
take the task of campaigning her: "In 
justice to the boat we have to go 
ahead, and there will be no halfway 
measures in our preparations.” 

Behind each vessel now being con- 
structed is another story, the selec- 
tion of a designer. "I felt Olin Ste- 
phens was the logical man,” said 
Henry Sears. "He not only has had a 
great deal of experience in the Inter- 
national Rule, producing such boats 
as the 6-meter Goose and the 12- 
meter Vim, but through his work on 
Ranger he has been subjected to cup 
pressures.” Chandler Hovey turned 
to Ray Hunt, partly as a fellow New 
Englander, partly because of his suc- 
cess with a multitude of brilliant de- 
signs. “Ray came in to see me at my 
office a couple of times last year,” re- 
called Mr. Hovey, "and talked to me 
about building a 12. I wasn’t too in- 
terested. Then one day Harry Mor- 
gan called me from New York and 
said there was a possibility of the dub 
syndicate falling apart; the challenge 
had been formally accepted and there 
was a chance no new boat would ma- 


terialize on our side. I told him I 
would think it over. By pure coinci- 
dence, a half hour later Ray walked 
in and unrolled some preliminary 
plans. I told him to go ahead, and 
informed Harry Morgan next day we 
would have a boat.” In New Jersey, 
Henry Mercer, also hearing of the 
difficulties of the original syndicate, 
called Philip Rhodes, who has de- 
signed winning yachts to virtually 


every other rule but the Interna- 
tional, and asked for a two-week op- 
tion on his services. Before the time 
expired, Mercer and his associates 
met with Rhodes and commissioned 
him to design a boat— and, what is 
rare in yachting annals, not only to 
design it but to choose a builder, 
skipper and crew. 

If, at the present writing, any crit- 
icism can be leveled against the 
American effort to produce a worthy 
defender, it is in the lateness of the 
launching of the new boats. It has 
always been considered desirable to 
begin practice sails and tune-ups in 
late April or early May. Before the 
first new 12 takes the water on this 
side of the Atlantic, the British chal- 
lenger Sceplre will have had many 
weeks of intensive workouts. Only 
Vim vvdll be matching her. Yet the 
delay is probably the fault of no one 
except the tax collector: it is simply 


difficult these days for even wealthy 
men to persuade themselves to put 
up the large sums of cash needed. 

While at this writing every slot in 
every crew has not been filled, the 
general outline of the key personnel 
aboard each candidate has become 
clear. The Sears boat will be sailed 
by a formidable team, including sev- 
eral members of the syndicate which 
financed her. Briggs Cunningham, 


who will be starting helmsman and in 
over-all charge as skipper, has recent- 
ly been better known for his sports 
car activities, but it should not be 
forgotten that he was a master in 6- 
meters in the 1930s, and was success- 
ful in 12s as well. Aboard as an al- 
ternate helmsman and navigator will 
be Henry Sears. Another alternate 
helmsman and chief adviser on tac- 
tics will be Olin Stephens, the de- 
signer, who performed similar duties 
in the 1937 races as a part of the 
afterguard of Ranger. The other 
member of the famous brother team, 
Rod Stephens, will have his same 
job as on the last defense, supervising 
the setting and trimming of headsails. 
Another member of the regular crew 
will be William T. Moore, president 
of the Moore-McCormack steamship 
lines and owner-skipper of the ocean 
racer Argyll, winner of the Bermuda 
Race in 1950. 


THE MEN BEHIND ‘WEATHERLY’ 


HENRY D. MERCER CORNEI.Iir.S WALSH ARNOLD D. FRESE 




“WtlATHEKLY" TAKBS SHAPE at Ludprs yards in Stamford, Conn. A Rhodes 
design, she will be skippered by Arthur Knapp Jr., probably launched in mid-June. 
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Nothing shows better the trend 
towards Corinthianism in yachting 
than the complete roster of the Sears 
boat. In the old days there was an 
amateur afterguard and a paid fore- 
deck gang. The latter did all the 
heavy work of sail setting and trim- 
ming. In fact, a yachtsman of the 
’80s would probably no more have 
thought of going forward of the mast 
than he would of going to the galley 
and offering to help peel potatoes. 

But on the Sears boat today there 
will be only two professionals, P’red 
Lawton, as sailing master, and a 
younger sailor. Lawton is among the 
tops in his field, having held a sim- 
ilar position under Vanderbilt on 
V'fm and John Nicholas Brown on 
Bolero. Working shoulder to shoulder 
with him and his helper will be an 
amateur group, including Colin E. 
Ratsey, youngest of the famous line 
of sailmakers (an uncle, George Colin 
Ratsey, head of the parent ftrm of 
Ratsey & Lapthorn in Cowes, will be 
almost equally active on behalf of the 
challenger, as Ratseys have been on 
both sides of the Atlantic for mo.st of 
the history of the cup). Others will 
include Cornelius Shields Jr.; Wallace 
(Tobey) Tobin, a Yale undergradu- 
ate; and one other young Corinthian 
yet to be named. 

One great yachtsman who is a mem- 
ber of the syndicate probably will be 
aboard very little, if at all. Yet, ac- 
cording to Henry Sears, it was Ge- 
rard B. Lambert who “got her off the 
ground’’ when the boat was in danger 
of never being built. “He came to 
me and said, T’m for this, for the 
sport. I don't want to sail, but here 
it is with my blessings.’ ’’ The un- 
specified “it” must have been a gen- 
erous share of the financial backing, 
as the plight of the project to provide 
a defender was no secret. Yet Lam- 
bert can probably be of future service 
to the group as well, because of his 
great experience in campaigning large 
sailing yachts in American and Euro- 
pean waters before the war. Other 
members of the syndicate who will be 
available but probably will not sail 
aboard regularly are James A. Farrell 
Jr., of the Farrell Lines, and A. How- 
ard Fuller of Hartford, Conn., presi- 
dent of the Fuller Brush Company, 
which is building the mast. Fuller is 
owner of Gesture, another Bermuda 
champion. 

Easterner will undoubtedly be run 
on a different basis. “We have alway.s 
sailed informally as a family,” de- 
clared Chandler Hovey, a tall, erect, 


handsome man with short-cropped 
gray hair and eyes puckered at the 
corners from a lifetime of watching 
sun dance across water. And a family 
it will be: Chandler Hovey Jr., 44, 
still bearing the boyhood nickname 
Bus, will be the starting helmsman, 
and his brother, Charles, 48, will be 
alternate. Son-in-law Sherman Morss 
will navigate, and daughter Sis, his 
wife, will be on deck much of the 
time. Mr. Hovey himself will head the 
board of strategy. 

ADDING to the knowledge and 
know-how of the Hovey clan will 
be Ray Hunt, as brilliant a racing 
sailor as he is a designer. At his best 
in light airs, his ability to smell out 
fickle slants borders on the miracu- 
lous. “Ray is uncanny,” his competi- 
tors have moaned, including me. “He 
goes somewhere, and that’s where the 
new breeze begins.” Among his other 
talents is tuning to a high pilch vessels 
which have been dead for other skip- 
pers: “He can make ’em come alive,” 
admitted one owner. Perhaps this is 
a reason why Chandler Hovey is not 
too concerned by the late launching 
date projected for Easterner. “If you 
have a good boat it doesn’t take long 
to get her going,” he said. “Tuning 
is a matter of prior knowledge and 
feel.” But the elimination of design 
and building bugs is another thing, 
and among the question marks of the 
trials will be the ability of her crew 
to get rid of all possible sources of 
trouble in the short time before the 
chips are down. 

Henry Mercer and his associates 
conceived and commissioned Weath- 
erly in the tradition of an earlier era, 
and it looks as thoughshe will be sailed 
in the same manner. Mr. Mercer will 
not be aboard but will watch events 
from the deck of the 110-foot diesel 
yacht Bluejacket, as Sir Thomas 
Lipton followed the destinies of his 
Shamrocks from the bridge of the 
mother ship, Erin. But there the sim- 
ilarity will end, as the crew of Weath- 
erly will be principally Corinthian. 
In fact, representing the sailing inter- 
ests of his family as one of the pullers- 
and-haulers aboard will be Douglas 
D. Mercer, 22. Now a States Marine 
Line third mate, he will temporarily 
desert the bridge for the foredeck. 

The question of who would be 
named as skipper of Weatherly was 
debated by yachtsmen for months. 
Many of the finest racing helmsmen 
in America were considered, but the 
final honor of selection went to Arthur 


Knapp Jr. of Larchmont, N.Y. On 
Ranger he occupied the post of head- 
sail and spinnaker trimmer. In 1958 
he will have the responsibility of 
rounding out and training a crew, 
choosing sails, tuning the rig and mak- 
ing the 10,000 individual decisions 
which inevitably plague a skipper. 

Now in his early 50s, Knappy's 
sailing career extends back to 1916 
when he raced a 14-foot Butterfly 
class sneakbox at the Bayside Yacht 
Club. At 11, his father bought him a 
Star; by 1930 he had become world 
champion skipper of the Star class, 
numerically at the time about the 
biggest and most active one-design 
fleet in existence. From Stars, he pro- 
gressed up and down, sizewise, from 
dinghies to J’s, and extended his in- 
terests to ocean racing, making the 
trip to Bermuda, among other off- 
shore ventures, nine times. In be- 
tween he raced Internationals in Long 
Island Sound for 12 seasons, winning 
the YRA Championship four times 
and never finishing farther back than 
third. Few sailors have had more var- 
ied experience, or been as consistently 
successful in all types of vessels. 

Shuttling between sail trimmer 
and relief helmsman will be Edgar L. 
Raymond of Rowayton, Conn. Best 
known as the owner of the ketch 
Chanleyman, a slippery ghost in 
coastwise racing, he also earned a rep- 
utation as crew member on other win- 
ning yachts, and as an ardent Frost- 
bite dinghy skipper. Himself a sail- 
maker, he will contribute an ability 
to evaluate the vita! question of drive 
aloft. The author will navigate, alter- 
nating and sharing other deck duties 
with Frank R. MacLear of New York, 
who is a veteran of five Atlantic and 
two Pacific crossings, as well as innu- 
merable shorter passages and races. 

The designer will be represented by 
his son, Philip H. Rhodes, a naval 
architect and member of his father’s 
firm, who combines a knowledge of 
engineering with a well-rounded sail- 
ing career. Still to be named are three 
professionals and two additional Co- 
rinthians; however, there is no lack 
of candidates. 

When John Matthews speaks of 
the crew of Vim, it is always in terms 
of a modest "we.” In this case tlie 
plural includes his two sons, Donald, 
24, and Richard, 27. In many respects 
Vim is part of the family, as well as 
being a family boat. Don was acting 
as skipper when still in his teens; a 
quiet, soft-spoken young man, he was 
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THK HOVEY CLAN assembles before the skeleton of Eaalerner. From left, they are: 
son Charles F., father Chandler, Chandler Jr., daughter Sis, son-in-law Sherman Morss. 
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national champion of the Raven class 
—small, very fast and sensitive boats 
—in 1954, and last summer did well in 
the keenly contested Internationals 
on Long Island. From present indica- 
tions, he will probably be starting 
helmsman. 

John Matthews is overlooking no 
bets in getting Vim ready for modern 
competition. She has been carefully 
restored to her original trim by skin- 
ning out the interior and removing 
the engine, and every piece of metal 
which might have been subjected to 
fatigue has been inspected. When 
there was any doubt, it was replaced. 
There is new rigging, and there are 
new winches, and lightweight metal 
spinnaker poles and main boom. Sails 
have been ordered of the latest syn- 
thetics. “In my personal opinion,’’ 
says John Matthews, a man who 
knows a lot about boats, “she could 
not be in better shape if she had been 
recently built.” Exten.sive modifica- 
tions? “How could you be sure of im- 
proving something that sails so well, 
that balances so beautifully? She goes 
like the devil in light air, and she goes 
like the devil when it blows— what 
could I change?” 

Unquestionably Vwi will have the 
jump on the new boats when it comes 
to tune-up sailing. Last September 
Matthews and some members of his 
team practiced against Gleam, anoth- 
er 12, in the waters off Newport— 
where they encountered Commander 
Samuel S. Brooks, Royal Navy, who 
has been named initial helmsman of 
Sceptre, himself sailing with a group 
of English yachtsmen in a chartered 
yacht to study conditions of wind 


and sea overthecup course. “Itshows 
how seriously they are going about 
this challenge,” said John Matthews, 
a dark, intense man. “Even with their 
currency restrictions they managed to 
come over for a month to learn our wa- 
ters. The rest of their effort will be in 
proportion. We ourselves will have to 
try to do everything a little harder.” 

T he “we”of Vfjnhas been expand- 
ed to include some of the best rac- 
ing sailors in America. One is Emil 
(Bus)Mosbacher Jr. .winner of thesea- 
son’s championship in the tough In- 
ternational One-Design class of Long 
Island Sound for eight straight years. 
As representative of that body of wa- 
ter in the 1956 Mallory Cup races in 
Seattle he was defeated by a talented 
young sailor andsailmaker from Mar- 
blehead, Mass., Frederick E. Hood. 
Now Ted Hood will be a fellow mem- 
ber of the Vim afterguard. Another 
frequent winner who will be aboard is 
Richard H. Bertram of Miami, who 
progressed from the intercollegiate 
dinghy title to being twice victor in 
the Lightning class international 
championships. The roster goes on 
through Bradley P. Noyes, whose 50- 
foot yawl Tioga won 14 starts in 16 
races during 1955; Jakob Isbrandtsen, 
skipper of Mother and Icefire, con- 
sistent competitors in scores of coast- 
wise and offshore events; and Leo 
(Buddy) Bombard, who has crewed 
on winners from round the buoys to a 
transatlantic race. Pius a tough and 
able trio of professionals of great ex- 
perience, one a veteran of the last de- 
fense aboard Ranger. 

Thus, with all the variables of men 
and boats, the series of trial matches 
beginning in July and extending into 
September wdll have every possible 


element of excitement and drama. 
Tension will mount throughout the 
summer. Unless one yacht immediate- 
ly establishes itself as a superboat, 
leadership in the series may seesaw; 
as in other sports, one competitor may 
be slow to get going but then come 
from behind in the standings to win 
in the final trials, perhaps in the ulti- 
mate few' yards of the very last race 
that can be held, as did Rainbow over 
Yankee in 1934. 

In accordance with tradition, the 
cup committee, under Commodore 
W. A. W. Stewart, will maintain com- 
plete silence until the last moment, 
one week before the start of the cup 
races on September 20,when the own- 
er or head of syndicate is formally 
notified that he and his crew have 
been honored by selection as defend- 
er. Before this climactic event the 
race committee, headed by John S. 
Dickerson, will have made every ef- 
fort to see that the actual cup con- 
ditions are approximated as closely 
as possible, to insure complete and 
impartial evaluation. And everything 
through many hundreds of miles of 
racing wall enter the mental balance 
sheets of the cup committee: tactics 
before and after the start, smartness 
in sail handling, behavior of each 
yacht in a given wind and sea, rela- 
tive hull speeds in heavy and light 
going, and— looming large— dependa- 
bility. Clearly stated in the mutually 
agreed conditions between the com- 
peting clubs is a clause stating that 
“if either yacht shall be disabled after 
leaving her mooring for the start of 
the race through a defect in her hull 
or in her sails, rigging, gear or the 
handling thereof, the other yacht shall 
start and continue the race.” The 
only exception can be if serious colli- 
sion or accident, or crew injury, with 
no blame attached to the damaged 
vessel, should warrant postponement 
by the race committee in consultation 
with the representative of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron. In other words, no 
quarter can be asked or given. 

So the trials will be trials in all 
senses of the word. In these scientific 
days, it is possible to demonstrate 
many things in the laboratory. But 
only sailing under all conditions of 
wind and sea can prove the results. It 
is better so. In sport the final compe- 
tition should be between men, not 
machines. As one wag put it, “You 
can’t test the skippers in a tank.” 
Nor the crews. Therein lies the clas- 
sic drama of the 17th defense of the 
America’s Cup. ‘T'n_o) 
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19 HOLE The readers take over 


L.A. TO N.Y.! THE SEASON CONSIDERED 

Sirs: 

Well, everyone seems to have had their 
fun. The New York magazines, sports- 
writers and newspapers have blown ofT 
steam because the Dodgers and Giants 
pulled up stakes and moved west on Mr. 
Greeley’s advice. 

The baseball fan out here in California 
has been cussed and discussed. O'Malley 
has been castigated for coming out “in 
favor of money,” the Coliseum has been 
called everything from Smog Field to the 
Memorial Cow Pasture, and the short 
left-field fence fSI, May 5) has been 
dubbed an annex to Chinatown. 

Well, the baseball season is pretty well 
started now and we should be able to look 
at a few facts. 

Many of us here in California, myself 
included, did not look forward to the 
Dodgers. We didn't want a bunch of 
money-hungry hogs from New York, 
which is what it appeared at first that 
O’Malley and his gang were. But since 
they arrived we have learned that the 
Dodgers are a darn nice bunch of fellow.s 
and a pretty good baseball team. They've 
given a good show and they’re trying 
with all their hearts. Which is what 
counts. These fellows are sportsmen. I 
can understand why New York hated to 
lose them. 

New York apparently still doesn’t 
know what happened, but 1 think I do. 
The New York fan won't help keep what 
he has. If he gave a Chinese home run for 
his sports, he’d be out to every game the 
Yankees played. Since New York has only 
one-third of its baseball left, Yankee at- 
tendance should triple, or at least double, 
over what it was last year. 

In the first two weeks the Dodgers have 
averaged 41,956 fans per game at the Coli- 
seum. The Y anks, in “baseball-mad” New 
York, have pulled in only 16,378 fans. 
So the biggest city in the nation, with al- 
most four times as many people as Los 
Angeles has, contributes only one-half as 
many fans per game. You people may not 
be baseball fans, but you certainly have 
a healthy pair of lungs to yell with. 

Why don’t you guys quit crying and 
start supporting your team before Cal- 
ifornia or Oregon takes your Yankees 
away from you? 

Ben Preece 

Santa Monica, Calif. 


N.Y. TO L.A.: 

REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS PAST 

Sirs: 

Concerning Mr. Walter O'Malley’s let- 
ter (19th Hole, April 211 criticizing Ra- 
vielli's drawing of a baseball, let me sub- 
mit just this one thought: with the num- 
ber of baseballs flying daily over the scan- 
dalously short left-field wall in the L.A. 
Coliseum, how could Mr. O'Malley pos- 
sibly even remember what a baseball 
actually looks like? 

Jeff Frackman 

New York City 


N.Y. TO L.A.: WHY NOT . . . 

Sirs: 

Mr. O’Malley, why not have a screen, 
say 10 feet high, extend back up into the 
stands? Thus, pop flie.H, if they hit into this 
net (which would be somewhat similar to 
the type used behind home plate), could be 
ruled as ground-rule doubles, eliminating 
the pop-fiy homers. Those high, hard 
liners which the old screen intercepted 
would skip off this screen if hit hard 
enough and go up into the stands for 
home runs. The screen could be termi- 
nated at a realistic major league park dis- 
tance, say 340 feet down the line. 

Barry Royden 

Hartford, Conn. 


• It’s fun, but is it baseball?— ED. 


L.A. TO N.Y. I HA, HA, HA 

Sirs: 

Everyone is having a ball taking side- 
s\vipps at L.A. New York’s wail of agony 
and New YorA'crish cracks about our city, 
our people and our Coliseum just make us 
laugh out of the right side of our mouths. 
We got ’em, you synthetic sophisticates, 
and watcha gonna do about it? 

L. B. C. Watkins 

Los Angeles 


L.A. TO N.Y.: AN INVITE 

Sirs: 

I notice the Yankees drew a spectacu- 
lar opening-day gathering of 23,463. The 
other end of the Coliseum is available if 
the Yankees should want it. 

Ross Newhan 

Long Beach, Calif. 

S.F.: PAY-TV (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

We San Franciscans are supporting the 
Giants and really like having big league 
ball here. However, Horace Stoneham 
(SI, May 5) seems to think we’re local 
yokels. Not only does he prevent any tele- 
vising of away-from-home Giant games 
but he has stopped us from seeing the 
game of the week on TV. Our 49er foot- 
ball team televises its away games and 
found it stimulates home-game atten- 
tion. Stoneham and Skiatron, and espe- 
cially Skiatron, are using the Giants to 
get pay-TV here. My set will remain off 
if they manage to force major networks to 
go along with them. 

Andrew E. Higham 

San Francisco 


FOREIGN CARS: WHICH ONE? (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

I note with a great deal of surprise 
that you picked the MGA Sports Coupe 
($2,785 with wire wheels) as the best 
value in a “reasonably priced sports car” 
(19th Hole, April 21). I would like to 
point out that the Triumph TR3 convert- 
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Erie. Pa. . . 

Fall River. Mass 

Flint. Mich 

Grand Rapids, Mich. .. 

Hackensack. N. J 

Hazleton. Pa. . . 

Hempstead, L. 1 — 

Huntington. W. Va 

Hyannis. Mass 

Indianapolis, ind 

Jackson Heights, L. I. 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Jamaica. L. I 

Jer.sey City. N. J. . 

Kansas City, Mo 

Lancaster, Pn 

Lansing. Mich 

Lowell, Mass 

I.ynbrook, L. I,.. 

Maiichestor, N. H 

Manhasset, L. I 

Meadville, Pa 

Minneapolis, Minn 

Minneapolis, Minn 

Mnnticelln, N. Y- 
Kashiia. N. H. 

New Bedford, Mass 

Ne^v Brunswick. N. J. 
New Brunswick. N. J.... 

New Canaan. Conn 

New Haven, Conn... 

New Haven, Conn 

New Rochelle, N. Y, .. 
New York City, N. Y, 

Norfolk, Vii. 

Norristown. Pa 

Omaha. Neb 

Orlando. Fla 

Orlando, Fla. 

Plymouth, Maas 

Port Jefferson, L, I 

Pottsvillo, Pa 

Racine, Wis 

Reading. I’u 

Reidsville, N. C 

Rochester. N. Y. 
Rockville Center, L. 1.. 

Mich 


St. 1 


I. Mo..., 


St. Paul. Min 

St. Paul, Minn 

Scranton, Pa. 

Sioux Falls, S. D 

South Bend, Ind 

Spartanburg, S. C 

Springfield, Mass 

Springfield, Mass 

Syracuse. N. Y 

Toledo, Ohio 

Trenton, N. J 

Utica. N. Y. 

Virginia. Minn 

Wakefield. Mass 

Watcrbiiry, Conn 

West Hartford. Conn. . 

Wheeling. W. Va 

Wilkes-Barre. Pa 

Wilmington. Del. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Whitney's 

Angrist Men’s Store 

Klcinhan'B 

C. N. Vickery Co. 

Reynold's Men’s Shop 

Frankenbcrgcr'a 

M. L. Rothschild Co. 

Mabley & Carew 

B. R. Baker Co. 

The Union Co. 

Metropolitan Co. 

The Tog Shop 

-...Farmer Store 

Joseph Spieas Co. 

. ..Isaac Raker Co. 

R. A. MeWhirr Co. 

Davison’s 

.. . Morton’s Men’s Shop 

Arnold Constable Co. 

. Jimmie’s Men's Shop 

Arnold Constable Co. 

Amsbary & Johnson 

. . Puritan Store 

L. Strauss Co. 

Washington Shops 

Cohen Bros. 

B. & B. Men's Shop 

London Clothes Shop 

Palace Clothing Co. 

M. T. Garvin Co. 

. . Ram.sey’s 

A. G. Pollard Co. 

..Davis Men's Shop 

Ben Richard’s 

Arnold Constable Co. 

Crawford Store 

Dayton Co. 

M. L. Rothschild Co. 

Boy’s Town Clothes 
Morey’s 

..New Bedford Dry Goods 
Arnold Constable Co. 

Brown's Clothes 

Bob's Sporting Goods 

Bease Richey Co. 

J. Johnson Co. 

Arnold Constable Co. 

Arnold Constable Co. 

Ames & Brownley 

J. B. Arena 

I. L. Brandcis Co. 

Bates Men’s Store 

Dickson Ives Co. 

Puritan Store 

Woodfield’s 

...Chas. Dimmcrling 

Feige’s 

Tex tor's 

Williams Co. 

McCurdy's 

..Kloski's 

Heavenrich’s 

.. . Famous & Barr 

The Emporium 

M. L, Rothschild Co. 

. Scranton Dry Goods 

Weatherwax 

Robertson ’s 

. Price’s 

....Carlisle Hardware Co. 

Forbes & Wallace 

.Chappcl’s 

Lamson Bro-s. Co. 

Arnold Constable Co. 

Ideal Men’s Shop 

... Palace Clothing Co. 

Ray Parker 

Jones Morgan Co. 

Langley’s 

Tho Hub 

The Hub 

John CarJson 
Strouss Ilirsbbcrg Co. 


Also available in other fine stores 
throughout the country. 

Left: In combinations of white/red, 
white/brown and white/black. 

Fabric: Jersey of 100% Acrilan by 
Allen. Sizes S-M-L-XL about $6.95. 
Right: In combinations of navy, white 
or red. Fabric: Jersey of 100% Acrilan. 
Sizes S-M-L-XL. About $5.95. 

•®<tenf/ic fiber by Chemstravd. 



350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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GRASS TO CUT? . . . IT*S EASY! . . . 


19TH HOLE continued 



A%k your 
Pintor Deoler: 


Garden Supply 
or Deparlmenf 
Store Today! 


’EeSf-' 


fiTH THE 




POWER MOWERS 


• Want the best tailored lawn in 
your neighborhood? — You 
have it with a new 1958 Pincor. 
because Pincor's smooth, effort- 
less cutting neatly trims lawns as 
close as ‘j inch— with no scalping. 
They are ruggedly built, too. 
powered with new husky Pincor 
or Briggs & Stratton engines— in 
Rotary, Reel and Electric models. 
Which type is best jor Youi 


mm 

Poffti Moners • Electric Portiblt Pontr Toils ■ Gasilioe Cnjn 


Elictric Gtnerilmt Flints 


Manufactured by PIONEER GEN-E-MOTOR CORPORATION, Chicago 39. Illinois 



FRIENDS LIKE FISHING, TOO??? 

Why not share the best of it., .and every other sport... with 
a year's gift subscription to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. Lively 
... colorful ... rewarding ... it's eosy to give and sure to 
pleose, 52 times a year. Price? . . . S7.50. 

To enter gift subscription orders just write: Dept. S-3412, 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 540 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


ible, which lists for $2,675 plus $110.50 tor 
wire wheels totals nearly the same amount 
(50<f more). In the Triumph TR3 you have 
a two-liter engine developing 100 hp as op- 
posed to the MGA one-and-a-half-liter en- 
gine w'hich is rated at 72 hp. Jn addition 
to this, the Triumph has disk brakes in 
the front as standard equipment. 

The Triumph TR3 is also available 
with a detachable steel hard top. 

Daves Allkn 

New York City 
Sirs: 

From your answer to Clarke P. Bald- 
win’s query, I can only assume that you 
completely missed the Fiat display when 
you visited the International Automo- 
bile Show at the Coliseum. 

As compensation for your readers who 
also lost this opportunity, why don’t you 
run a picture of Fiat's 1200 convertible, 
one of the handsomest inexpensive for- 
eign sports cars on the American market. 

St. Clair Pugh 

New York City- 
Sirs: 

In recommending certain foreign cars 
you said: “Only a fool or an editor would 
stick his neck out on a question like that." 

Although I am neither an editor nor a 
fool (I am in the motor sales business), 
I suggest that your readers take a dose 
look at both the Triumph and the Opel 
before any final commitment. 

Ralph Lazarus 

Chelsea, Mass. 

• See below the choices of Messrs. 
Allen, Pugh and Lazarus. — ED. 



TRIUMPH TR3 HARDTOP 



FIAT 1200 CONVERTIBLE 
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l.DSTRATEn .V/>t 


tS5S 



DREAM STREAM; OUINAULT'S 

INDIAN PETE 

Sirs: 

I have fished for trout on the QuinauH 
River iThree Dream f^treamn, ST, April 7) 
about U'hic'h Mr. Roderick Haig-Brown 
wrote, BO T enjoyed having my happy 
recollection of it refreshed by his acute 
observations. 

But there was another part of my fish- 
ing trip on the Quinault which was more 
entertaining and exciting than the fish- 
ing. That was the power-canoe handling 
of our guide, Frank Pickernell of Taho- 
lah. Washington, whom Mr. TTaig-Brow’n 
mentioned. Frank calls himself Indian 
Pete— the name with which he gained 
renown in the region as a bantamweight 
prizefighter. 

Indian Pete, a charming companion, 
got his long, splinterlike, dugout canoe, 
pu.shed by a 25-hp outboard motor, up 
and down the Quinault with incredible 
dash, skill and daring. To get over shal- 
lows and log jams on the way up the river 
ho had perfected a sort of running leap 
for which he seemed to have the clearance 
calculated to a fraction of an inch. On the 
way down he frequently added the full 
speed of his high-powered canoe to the 
speed of the water to keep clear of the 
bank in shooting through some of the 
heaviest runs of the big river like a bat 
out of hell. 

No one ever built a roller coaster that 
could begin to provide the thrills that 
Indian Pete could provide with his canoe 
when the Quinault is running low. 

Dexter Merriam Keezer 
New York City 



INDIAN PblE PICKbKNEUL 


• Frank Pickernell fought under the 
name of Indian Pete from 1921 to 
1942 all over the Pacific Nortliwest. 
A fierce, scrappy bantamweight, he 
won 42 fights fincluding 17 first- 
round knockouts), lost 10 and drew 
eight. At the age of 32 Pickernell re- 
sumed his amateur standing and won 
16 more fights, including the North- 
west Indian bantamweight title. To- 
day at 65 Pickernell is considered one 
of the best guides on the river and 
not illogically is the law enforcement 
officerofTaholah, Washington.— FD. 



Ree/P/e^sureAhee^f/ 


When you’re angling for pleasure, 
there’s no Scotch Whisky like 
Black & White! It’s America’s favor- 
ite, because its quality and character 
never change. 


BLACK & WHITE 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. 



SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


I.I.USTKATKD May ii, ISa 
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Ambassadors meet... 
crowds greet. . . 
drums beat . . . everything 
seems to have added zest 
for the man who smokes a 
supremely fine, superbly mild 
Dutch Masters. Seven sizes 
of luxury cigars from 
2 for 25c to 25c each. 


Dutch Masters 





PAT ON THE BACK 



Dick Musial 


Sixteen hundred miles from his St. 
Louis home after his first game on 
the West Coast, Stan Musial stared 
thoughtfully at the locker room floor 
and considered his son Dick. "Having 
a well-known father can work both 
ways. In some cases it can hurt." 
Quite obviously it has not hurt young 
Dick, a 17-year-old senior at a St. 
Louis high school. 

Dick Musial is a good student, a 
fine athlete and the totally unawed 
son of a famous father. A slight but 


speedy halfback, Dick scored three 
touchdowns in the big game last fall 
and after a little chat with Terry 
Brennan aimed for and was accepted 
by Notre Dame. Dick switched from 
baseball to track in high school, last 
year ran the anchor leg that won his 
school the 880-yard relay district title 
and this spring competes regularly in 
the 100- and 220-yard sprints. His 
best time for the hundred is 10.3 sec- 
onds, fast enough to make his father 
back out of Dick’s challenge to race. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Mayli.lUSS 



Hot pursuit takes cool skill in this 

African Ostrich Chase 


1, ‘'Nothing: else on 2 logs can run like an African a®lrich,‘’ 
ivrites an American friend of (Canadian (Hub. “Osirielies are 
now raised for their valuable plumes, but they still rim wild in 
Tanganyika’s big-game country. Professional game catchers 
capture them for zoos. One old pro. John Taylor, invited me to 
join him last month. ‘Nothing to it,’ he’d said, bnt that ostrich 
led us a 50 mph chase across plains booby-trapped with anthills. 



2.“ ‘Vi’atch out for his legs,’ Taylor yelled 
a.s we struggled to hold the big bird after an 
boiir-loiig pursuit. An ostrich, 1 learned, can 
kick like a wild horse. Rut once we had blind- 
folded him. oiir fjuarr)' was gentle as a lamb. 

\^hv tliis whisky’s worldwide popularity? 
Only Canadian Club has a distinctive flavor 
that captures in one great whisky the light- 
ness of scotch and the smooth satisfaction 
of bourbon. That’s why no other whisky 
in all the world tastes quite like it. You 


6 years old • 90.4 proof • Imported from Canada 



3.“ ‘Fits fine.’ .said Taylor when the ostrich was in 
a shipping box. If he’d been too big we couldn’t liavr 
kept him. In the zoo market, our line-feathered friend 
would fetch $500. Even the native who had ridden ibe 
boiincitig hood of Taylor’s Land Rover was pleased. 

can stay with it all evening long ... in 
short ones before dinner, tall ones after. 
Canadian Club is made by Hiram Walker, 
now celebrating 100 years of distilling 
leadership. It’s “The Best In The House” 
in 87 lands. 





4.“IM vaivii u lot of dust by 
the time wc got back lo Amelia. 
The lull, cool highball at Safari 
lloii.se couldn’t have been more 
welcome: it was Canadian Club !” 


IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC., DETROIT. MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 



IMOE COMPANY 


pedwin 




the pedwin 


shark 


Choose ^iis 
handsome new shoe 
in various 
combinatione of 
leather and 
shantung, at ypur 
Pedwin deal^'s. 
Pedwin Division, 
Brown Shoe Company, 
St. Louis. 


smooth shantung { 
and calf. 


streamlined 


invisible 


Shoe Illustrated lO®® 
Denver West i 


Stitching 


pedwin 


Other styles 8.95 to 11.95 
Denver West 9.95 to 12.95 





